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LITERARY ARTICLE, 


2 A ſmall book hath been often publiſhed, called 4 Pre- 
fent for an Apprentice, which, on account of its unpromiſing 
title, I don't queſtion but many others, as well as myſelf, 

have overlooked. . Seemingly calculated ſor low and-unex- 
| perienced life, it excited. no curioſity in thoſe above that 
level. It was therefore with not a little ſurpriſe, that, on 
dipping into it, I found ſuch a ſyſtem of, morality and co- 


nomy, as perſons of all ranks might improve by, delivered 8 


in ſuch a ſtyle, as the moſt accompliſhed readers might be 
delighted with; in ſhort, a work, which, if univerſally 
known, would be an univerſal good, as containing all the 
requiſites to a 3 vile, ſociable, and 


virtuous,” 
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FHE rules, both * Py economics laid PREY in 
the following tra8, are ſo manife/ily founded on 
be reaſon, and conducive to a virtuous and happy 


2 15 that oy need neither Ptronage or recommenda- 


he precepts reſeinble pifures ; ; they Aa form and 


5 8 but —.— life and motion ; and, to render thene 


WAX EY re, our auguſt ee is bononred 211 
ving 


Jes inculcated as worthy the kite of y outh, 1 
in their firongeſt and maſt amiable light, and in which 
all the 4 4 public and private life, the titizen and 
Patriot, are under bod, and greatly di iiſcharged, 
it would be an ab urdity to os fb an efſay of this na- 
ture, without prefixing the name, to which t theſe noble 
talents belong, in the front of it. Be what you ſee 
carrying with it a much more commanding forte, thun 
Be what you read! and Virtue her elf becoming more 
br gran when . by ſuch an ae, au- 

ority. 

It is poſſible, Fir, you! may be offended with the * f 

plication of what ir here advanced ; but I cannot be 


Pleaſure to all the world befide. 
Jam, with ue teſpe, Sir. 
| "Four mat een ad mo hunt erent, "8 

e The EDITOR 
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Pleaſure, - 
Exceſs, 


in cating, 
in drinking, 
— in dreſs, 


Government of the tongue, 


Talking of one's ſelf, 


I- natured jeſts, 


Offending women, 
Family ſecrets, 


Secrets repoſed in you, 


One's own ſecrets, 
Expectations, 


Other people's 3 


Tale- bearing, 


One s own quarrels, 


Affability, 
Frugality, - 
Maſter's caſh, 
Induſtry, 
Value of time, 
Company, 
Men of fenſe, 

The vulgar, 

Sots, bf 
Falſe complaiſance, 
Friendſhip, 


| Choice of tends, - 


Bonds and beute. 
Female ſervants, ' 
Fellow-prentices,” | 
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. Dear PR | | A 
AVING 3 dar all that ah 

in vn article of expence, for your enter- 

gracefully on the ſtage oF: the world, 

Ih have con . might yet be added, to your 

acting your bert well, in order W with 

applanſe. _ 

1 Recollecting, therefore, that life is a 4. of | 
dare, and prudence generally the child of expe- 
rience and calamity, I have thought it adviſable to 

make you the heir of what knowledge I am poſ- 
ſeſſed of, as well as my eſtate; that you may he 
guarded againſt all the ſnares to which youth-is-ob- | 

noxious, and that you may be as well provided with 
advice in all exigencies, as when under my wing, 
or as if you ann. would tench | 
you to avoid. 

It is true, this i is taſk thatemany ke 8 | 
whom are ſome names of great diſfinction) have 

uundertaken already; and the pieces they have ob- 
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a circumſtance that may ſeem to render this little 
eſſay of mine needleſs. But theſe have directed 


their thoughts to a pitch above the level of your 


ſtation ; and none, that I know of, ſtooped 10 low 
as an apprentice; to whom, nevertheleſs, advice 


was equally neceſſary. . 


Hence you will. find many "articles here, not 


touched on by their obſervations ; yet ſuch as, 


when tried, will be found well worthy your atten- 
tion. But what concerns you moſt, is not the 


doctrine, but the uſe; for it is not ſo hard to give 


good counſel, as to apply. it. Voung men are apt 
to think chemſelves wileſt: But that, in general, 
is impoſſible; becauſe wiſdom is the reſult of time 


and reflection; and youth muſt, of courſe, be al- 


moſt as much a ſtranger to the one as the other. 
You have at leaſt this advantage, then, to trade 


on the ſtock I have already purchaſed; to which if 


you add your own acquiſitions, you may be wiſer 


| At your outſet in life, than many others in the cloſe 


of- theirs. If, therefore, this precaution of mine 
does not anſwer; the error will be your own ; with 
this terrible aggravation, that a 8 follics wr ing 


without excuſe. 


I have made it my care to place you with a man 


of character and ability in. his profeſſion; from 


whom, I hope, you will daily receive the moſt co- 
gent inducements to the exerciſe of virtue, by his 
virtuous example. Remember, then, in the firſt 
place, that all duties are reciprocal; and, if you 


hope to receive favour and indulgence from him, 


vou muſt firſt of all endeavour to deſerve it by your 
obliging and ingenuous behaviour. As you fill the 


_ . charaQter of a ſervant, it will be expected you will 
act as a maſter; and, if you acquit yourſelf not 


only inoffenſively, but meritoriouſly, you. have as it 


were beſpoke the * of the world in your 


favour, 


— — 
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5 favour, and may hope to be encouraged, truſted, 
and ſerved. accordingly. The grand foundation. of 
which, muſt be an 1nviolable attatchment to truth, 

| both 1 in word and deed. 

To lie to the prejudice of others, argues malice 
and; -villainy 5.to lie in excuſe of ourſelves, : 
guilt and cowardice; both ways, a deſign Lying. 

to delude with falſe repreſentations ß 
things, and advantage ourfelves by the deceit. Now, 
| however artificially we may carry on this farms: Th 
Practice for a while, in the end it is always diſco- 
vered ; and it is hardly to be imagined what infi- 
nite contempt is the conſequence. Nay, the more 
plauſibly we have conducted our fallacies before, 
the more ſeverely ſhall we be cenſured afterwards : 
From that moment we loſe all truſt, all credit, all 
ſociety ; for all men avoid a liar as a common ene- 
my ; truth itſelf in his mouth loſes its dignity, be- 
mg always ſuſpected, and often diſbelieved.. _ 
If, therefore, you ſhould ever unwarily fall into. 
an offence, never ſeek. to cover it over with a lie- 
For the laſt fault doubles the former, and each 
| makes the other more inexcuſable; whereas what 

20 modeſtly acknowledged 1s eaſily forgiven, and 

the very confeſſion of a ſmall treſpaſs eſtabliſhes 
an opinion that we are innocent of a greater. 

But truth in ſpeech muſt like wife be accompanied 
by integrity in all your dealings ; for it ' 
is as impoſſible for a diſhoneſt perſon Di Joneſy. | 
to be a good ſervant, as it is for a mad- _ „ 
man, or an ideot, to govern himſelf or others by 
the laws of common ſenſe. Dare not, therefore, 
allow yourſelf even to wiſh to convert the property 

1 another to your own uſe, more eſpecially where 

itt is committed to your charge; for breach of truſt 
is as heinous an aggravation of theft, as pretended 
| 1 is of . If, therefore you 3 6; Rs 
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4 H Preſent for an Apprentice. 
be lucky in your frauds, and eſcape without being 
' puniſhed or detected, you will nevertheleſs ſtand 
ſelf-condemned, be aſhamed to truſt yourſelf with 
your own thoughts, and wear in your very counte-- 
nance both the conſciouſneſs of guilt and dread of 
a diſcovery ; whereas innocence looks always up- 
wards, meets the moſt inquiſitive and ſuſpicious 
eye, and. ſtands undaunted before God and man. 
On the other hand, if ever your knaveries come to 
light (to fay nothing of the penalties of the law), 
with what ſhame and confuſion of face muſt you 
appear before thoſe you have wronged ? and with 
what grief of heart muſt your relations and friends 
he made eye or ear witneſſes of your diſgrace? Nor 
is this all; for, even ſuppoſing you ſhould be eon- 
vinced of your folly, and fincerely abhor it for the 
future, you muſt nevertheleſs be always liable to 
fuſpieion, and others will have the boldneſs to pil- 
fer, on the preſumption that you will be 235 
to be the thief. 
But it is incumbent on you, not only to be be- | 
8 neſt yourſelf, bit diſdain to connive 
Conni vance. at ky diſhoneſty of others. He that: 
| winks at an injury he might prevent, 
ſhares in it; and it is as ſcandalous to fear blame or 
reproach for doing your duty, as to deſerve reproof 
for the negle& of it. Should there be, therefore, a 
general confederacy among your fellow ſervants to, 
abuſe the confidence or credulity of your maſter, 
_ divulge it the very moment you perceive it, for fear 
your very filence ſhould be thought to pirticipate 
of their guilt, | 
There is ſtill ai fort of fidelity, which may 
| be called that of affe#ion, as the other is 
Fidelity. of action, being almoſt of as much con- 
| ſequence. too, and what never fails to 


endear you to thoſe in whoſe favour it is * 
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I mean that of defending their reputations ; not on- 
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Iy negatively, by avoiding all reproachful, indecent, 95 


or even familiar terms in ſpeaking of them; but 
poſitively, by 9 at all times to vindicate 

them from the open * ons and baſe inſinuations a 
of others. | 


But, that your integrity may be permanent, it 


muſt be founded on the rock of tem- 
perance. Firſt, therefore, baniſh floth, Temperance: 


and an Ones love of eaſe ; — 19 I 


ing us into a like condition with that we were in 


minds being only fit for employments, and none 

- but the induſtrious either deſerving or having a 
. poſſibility to thrive ; which gave occaſion to Solo- 
mon to exclaim, The Nuggard ſhall be clothed with 
rags; becauſe he cries, Yet a little more ſleep, a Ele 
more ſlumber! But the folly of ſleeping away one's 
days is obvious to the dulleſt capacity, it being ſo. 
1 much time abated from our lives, and either return- | 


before our births, or anticipating that which we 


may expect in the grave. In ſhort, ſleep is but a 


refreſhment, not an employment; and, while we 


give way to the pleaſing lethargy, we ſacrifice both 


the duties and enjoyments of our being. 


Neither is it enough to avoid floth ; you muſt N 
| likewiſe fly the exceſſes of that inchan- 


treſs, pleaſure. Pleaſure, when it be- Pleaſure, 


comes our buſineſs, makes buſineſs a 


torment; and it is as impoſſible to purſue both, as 
to ſerve Cod and Mammon. You may perhaps 


think this leſſon hard to Tearn ; but it is neverthe- 


Teſs the reverſe of the prophet's roll; and, if bitter 


in the mouth, is ſweet in the belly. 

T0 explain myſelf more fully on this head : 
Don't imagine I mean by this, that, though you 
muſt live by the ſweat of your brows, you mult not 


reap the harveſt of CRY own labours, Neither God 


& 3:* nor 
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nor man exacts it of you, nor would nature ſubmit 


to the ungrateful diftate, if they did. I ſpeak only 


of pernicious or unlawful pleaſures; Tuch as are 
commonly ranged under the word intemperance, 


fuch as prey on the body and purſe, and in the end 


- deſtroy both. 


| Exceſs is a pleaſurable evil, that Bullet os ſe- | 
duces, enchants and' deſtroys. Fly her 
Exceſs. very firſt appearance then: It is = ſafe: 


to be within the glance of her eye, or- 
found of her voice; and if you once become fami- 
Har with her, you are undone. Let me further 
add, that ſhe wears a variety of ſhapes, and all plea- 
ſing, all accommodated to flatter our appetite and: 
inflame our deſires. 


To the epicure the preſents. tied banquets : 


. to the bacchanal, ſtore of exquiſite wines; to the 
ſenſualiſt, his ſeraglio of miſtreſſes; to each, the 
alurement he is moſt prone to; and to all, a plea-- 
ſing poiſon, that not only: impairs the body, but 


ſtupiſies the mind, and makes us bankrupts of our 


lives, as well as our credits and eſtates. 


Above all things, then, be temperate. And, firſt, 


in eating. One expenſive mouth wilt 


I eating. wear out fix pair of hands; and a ſhil- 
| ling will appeaſe the wants of nature: 
more effeQually, as well- as more innocently, than. 


a pound. This caution deſerves your attention ſo 


much the more, as you are ſtationed in a city, 
where one of the reigning vices is the riot of a pro- 
digal table ; a riot that has been ſeverely inveighed 
againſt - by our more abſtemiqus neighbours, and 


which even an effeminate Aſiatic would 1 to be 


reproached with. 
i But, however injurious t this FR 
NT of excel may be to the body, or the- 


purſe, it is not fo criminal, i in many reſpects, as 
that, 
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4 Preſent for an Apprentict.. *Þ' 
that of kving only to be a thoroughfare: for wine 
and ſtrong drink. For he that-places his ſupreme 
delight in a tavern, and 1s uneaſy till he has drank 
away his ſenſes, renders himſelf ſoon unfit for every 
thing elſe: Frolie at at night is followed with pains 
and — in the morning; and then, what was 
before the poiſon, 1s adminiſtered as the cure; ſo 
that a whole life is often waſted in this expenſive 
phrenzy; poverty itſelf only cutting off the means, not 
the inclination; and a merry night being ſtill eſteem- 
ed worth Hring for, though fortune, friends, and 
even health itſelf, have deſerted us; nay, though 
we are never mentioned but with contempt and 
diſgrace, and to warn others from the vices that 
have been our undoing. When you are moſt in- 
elined to ſtay another bottle, be ſure to go. That 
is the moſt certain indication which can be given, 
that you have drank enough. The moment after, - ' 
your reaſon, like a falfe friend, will deſert you, 
when you moſt need its aſſiſtance ; you will be ripe 
for every miſchief, and more apt to reſent than 
follow any good counſet that might e on 
from it. 
There is Kkewlfe an intemperance in dreſs E 
which, though not ſo blameable or dan- N 
gerous as either of the others, is neverthe- Dreſe. 
leſs worth your care. to avoid. Th | 
this folly 1s not of Engliſh growth, it agrees ſo well 
with the ſoil, that it — rather more here 
than where it firſt ſprung up. Pretenders. at court, 
frequenters of public places of reſort, and thoſe 
who would dazzle the ladies, firſt adopted the 
faſhion; and from them, though with tenfold ab- 
furdity, it has ſpread to the Inns of Court and 
Royal Exchange. Dreſs is, at beſt, but a female 
privilege ; and, in men, argues both levity of mind, 


and effeminacy of manners. But, in a citizen, an | | 
affectation 
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affectation of this kind is never to be pardoned : Ie & 


him it is a vice as well as a folly, as opening a door 


to extravagance, which -never fails to be attended. 


with ruin; and the prudent never care to deal with 


a man who muſt injure either them or himſelf. 


Wherever there is a woman in a family, there is a 


natural iſſue for all the expence that can he ſpared. 

on that article; and that poor wretch muſt have 
a miſerable head, who would inflame his wife's fol- 
lies by his owr. In ſhort, ſon, to lay out money 


zn fine cloaths, may be juſtified in fortune-hunters, 


becauſe it is their ftock in trade, but in nobody 
elſe; the wall in the ftreet, or ſome little deference, 
where you are not Enown, being all the advantages 
attending it; and, when you are, abſurd finery is 
no more Tegarded, than a poor player on the ſtage 
in the robes of a prince. The fop who came into 
the preſence of Henry VIII. with an hundred te- 
nements upon his back, would have had twice as 
many hats off, if he had annually put the rents in- 
to his pocket. It is therefore wiſdom. to wear 
ſuch apparel as ſuits your condition; not ſordid and 
beggarly, or foppiſh and conceited ; agreeable to 
what the poet puts in the father's mouth, ſpeaking 
to his ſon of his habit, which he adviſes to be rich, 
not gaudy, or expreſſed in fancy. _ 
| The art or virtue of holding your. een is the 
next topic I ſhall lay before you; 
Government of both a rare and an excellent quality, 
the tongue. and what contributes greatly to our 
eaſe and proſperity." In general, 
therefore, remember it is as dangerous to fall in 
love with one's own voice, as one's own face. Thoſe 
that talk much cannot always talk well, and may 
much oftener incur cenfure than praiſe; few people 
care to be eclipſed ; and a ſuperiority of ſenſe is as 


* a8 a ſuperiority of au or fortune. If 
vo 


thinking; and from others, by ſpeech; let them 
find tongue then, and you ear: By which means, 


ſuch as are pleafed with themſelves, which are the 


groſs of mankind, will likewiſe be pleaſed with you, 


: and you will be doubly paid for your attention, _ 


in affection and knowledge: 
When people tall of themſelves, lend both your 
ears; it is the ſureſt way to learn man- | 


kind; for, let men be ever ſo much Talking of 


upon their guard, it is odds if fome ſuch - ones 9 5 5 
Fe is not made, as is a ſufficient 
cle to the whole character. I need not ö to 
you, that, for the very ſame reaſon, you are never 
to make yourſelf the ſubject of your own converſa- 
tion: Though, I hope, you wilt have no vices to 
conceal, all men have infirmities; and, next to the 


rooting them out, which is perhaps impoſble, 1 


the concealing them. | 

If it is dangerous to freak of ourſelves, it ie much 
more fo to take freedoms with other 
people. A jeſt may tickle many; 22 of 
but, if it e one, the reſentment 


that follows it may do you more wats than the re- 


putation ſervice. 

But it is more efpcelalty dangerous 0 make: fres 
with the perſons or characters of - 0 di 

men + For they are naturally prone Ye N ing p0- 
to rage ; and, through the very . 
frailty of their natures, ſeldom fail-to avenge, hay ; 
braver minds either overlook or forgive. Beſide, 
conſcious of their own feebleneſs, they lay their de 
ſigns more eunningly, and profecute their little 
quarrels. more implacably, than could be expected 
from ereatures fo near reſembling angels: Fearful 


of 9 _ never truſt to Oo 


but 


| | preſent for 4 9 
you are wiſe, therefore, talk little, but da much ;- - 
what you are to learn from yourſelf, mult be by | 
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ing taught by nature, like wi 
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but effect all their purpoſes b 14 one ſingle. blow ; be- 
that policy of aim- 
ing at the head, not the heel, and of accompliſhing 
their . vengeance after the Italian mode, For, 
however great they eſteem the provocation, they 
ſeldom ſuffer their anger to break out till ſure of 
ſtriking home. Hence, it is manifeſt from ſtory, 
that no hatred is ſo extreme, no revenge ſo cloſe- 
covered, or ſo inexorable, as a woman's. > Witneſs 


Sir Thomas Overbury's caſe *, whom friendihip 


| itſelf could not ranſom from being a victim to fe- 


minine rage. Neither does the truth or falſehood 

of what is ſaid, alter the caſe a jot ; unleſs, by how) 
much the truer, by ſo. much the more provoking i ut. 
is; it being with them as with Nero, 29 could not 
bear to be told of <vhat he took a delight to do. In a 


word, as to conceal is their principal artifice, they 


hate none ſo much as thoſe who endeavour to pry 
into their actions. 

But this muſt not be miderſtged too comprehen- 
| fively: For there are many of that ſex, whoſe in- 
nocency ſuits the delicacy of their conſtitutions; 
genuine turtles, who, being free from guilt, are e- 
qually free from ſuſpicion and malice. Theſe de- 
ſerve to be diſtinguiſhed from the gloomy deſperate 
tribe, alluded to above ; and have nothing to fear 
from the licentious tongues of our ſex, if they can. 
eſcape thoſe of their own, 

But, over and above theſe general cautions * 
che government of the tongue, you muſt, 
in a more particular manner, be careful of : Ran | 
the ſecrets of the family where you live; W 
from whence hardly the moſt indifferent | 
circumſtance muſt be divulged: For he that will | 
drop any thing indiſcreetly, may very juſtly be 
thought to retain n ; and thoſe who are "I 

e 
See Rapin, vol. 2. p. 183. 5 | 
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: che watch for information, will, from a very remote 


- hint, conjecture all the reſt. | 
I don't adviſe you to ſeek the confidence of o- 
thers; for, if the ſecret entruſted 


ſhould happen to take air, though Secrets repo- 


are innocent of the diſcovery, it /ed in on. 
is odds but it is imputed to your ine 
fidelity: But, if any ſuch truſt is repofed in vou, 
ſuffer the torture rather than diſcloſe it; for, beſide 
mM miſchief it may occaſion to him who confided 
ou, it muſt argue an extreme levity of mind, 

16 leak out to one man what was communicated to 
you by another; which laſt muſt likewiſe, in his 
heart, deſpiſe you for your incontinence, and 'ſecret= 
ly reſolve never to truſt his n to this EY _ 
ſuch a ſieve. | 
__ Hencelam is led to caution you not to 

be talkative of ſuch deſigns as you have E 
in your head, of bargains to buy, or | One's own 
buſineſs to do. For, by this means, ſecrets. 
you give others an opportunity to fore- | 
ſtal you, if they think it worth their while; and 
ſuch, whoſe intereſt interferes with yours, will take 

the alam, and endeavour to diſappoint you, to 
their own advantage; beſide all which, it is no bad 
policy to take ſuch as we mean to deal with un- 

prepared. In brief, never talk of your deſigns, till 
N have taken place; and even then you had 
better continue lent, left it Mans prejudice your 
Future dealings. 
It muſt however fo Gala: a very difficult taſk, 
as ſelf is always uppermoſt in the mind, not to give 
vent ſometimes to the joy of having acted with no- 


table ſhrewdneſs and addreſs. But that man has 
not half enough of either, who cannot prevail on 


himſelf to ftifle all pretenſions to both. To pro- 
claim one's fl, i Wu an alarm ni” 1408 
| | r 
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deal with; as he that draws his ſword puts every 


body elſe on his guard; and whoever is perſuaded 


he is overmatched by you will never negotiate with 
you again, at leaſt in commodities that fluctuate i in 


their value according to the demand at market. 


Neither 1 is it prudent to talk of our 3 
or of our dependencies on the pro- 


22 miſes of ge for, if we meet 
with diſappointments inſtead of ſer- 


vices, we ſink as much in our reputations, as if they 


were owing to our own bad conduct; ant it is well 


we are not derided for our  credulity into the bar- 
-gain. For ſome people are diſmgenuous enough 


to make uſe of all advantages to gratify their ma- 


lignity; and it muſt be our bunch to 9 them 
5 * few opportunities as poſſible. 


Be likewiſe warily filent in all concerns as are in 


matter of aiſpute between othersy for 
Other people's he that blows the coals in quarrels 
quarrels, he has nothing to do with, has no 


right to complain if the ſparks fly 
in his face; it being extremely difficult to inter- 
fere ſo happily as not to give offence to either one 


party or the other; almoſt all men having their 


eyes immoyeably fixed on their own intereſt, and 
continuing obſtinately blind to the demands of their 


.antagoni{t ; and therefore you muſt either fide with 


reach by turns, and thereby deceive both, ort expoſe 


Jourſelf to the diſguſt and animoſity of the loſer, 


who will judge of your conduct, not W to 
truth, but his own ſelfiſh prejudices. : 
2 nothing can be more ſeandalouſſy abs, 


than officiouſly to carry inflaming 


| m tales between perſons at variance, 


and thereby keep up that rancour, 


. which Yo want of freſh. provocations might other- 


5 "_ expire, Belide, it is as — office, as 
| | * g 
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holding a wolf by the ears: You can neither ſafely 
proceed or leave off; and if ever they come to an 


accommodation, the incendiary 1 18 ſure to be the firſt 
ſacrifice. 


In all fach caſes, therefore, let your tongue be 


dipped in oil, never in vinegar ; and ra- 


ther endeavour to mollify than irritate One's own 
the wound; and even where you your- . guarrale. | 
ſelf may become a principal, avoid an- 

ger as much as poſſible, that you may avoid giving 
the provocations almoſt inſeparable from it. If in- 
jured, the leſs paſſion you betray, the better you 
will be able to ſtate your caſe, and obtain jules; 
and if you are the aggreſſor, rudeneſs, reproach, 
diſdain, and contempt, but render your adverſary 


more implacable; whereas by mildneſs, and good 
manners, the moi untractable may be qualified, 1 
the moſt exaſperated appeaſed. 


7 find I am infenfibly ſtrayed from the govern - 
ment of the tongue to that of the heart; and there- 
fore it will not be impertinent to inform you, that 


- quarrels are eafier avoided than made up; for 
- which reaſon, don't let it be in the power of 


trifle to ruffle you. A weathercock, that is the 
ſport of every wind, has more repoſe than a cho- 
leric man; ſometimes expoſed to the ſcorn, ſome- 
times to the reſentments, and always to the abhor- 


| rence of all who know him. 2 wink at ſmall 


injuries, than be too forward to avenge them.. He 
that, to deſtroy a fingle bee, ſhould throw down the t 
hive, inſtead of one enemy, would make a thou- 


- ſand. 


It 18 abundantly better to ſtudy the good will of 


all, than excite the reſentment of any; of all, I 


mean, but thoſe whoſe friendſhip 1 18 not to be gain- 


ad but by ſharing in their crimes. For there is not 
aà creature ſo contemptible, which may not be ſome- 
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- what beneficial, and whoſe 'enmity may not be as 


detrimental. The mouſe in one fable, ſpared by 
the lion, afterwards, in gratitude, ſet the {ame lion 


free from the toils he was intangled in, by 2 


them to pieces; and, in another, the gnat is re 
ſented challenging the Row, and W the beſt of 
the combat. 
Make a trial, 8 os you wall always find 
the fore of ability; daily experience 
Afability. ſhewing us, that we make only thoſe 
brutes our play-fellows which are mild 
and gentle, and Keep thoſe at a diſtance, and in 
chains, which we take to be our enemies. | 
What I ſhall next recommend to YOu, 18 fruga- 
lity ; the practice of which is expedient f 


Fe for all, but eſpecially for ſuch as you, 


. who are, like the filk-worm, to ſpin 
your riches out of your own boſom ;- what I ſhall | 


give you being your full ſhare, and as much as I can 


afford; and what I ſhall leave, neither decent or 
prudent. for you to reckon upon; ſince, till my 


death, you can have no advantage from it; and it 


depends on your own behaviour, whether, even 


then, it ſhall be yours, or no. I ſay, therefore, it 
is incumbent on you to be frugal; for, if you miſ- 


* 


carry through the want of frugality, your firſt ad- 
venture will be your laſt, and J neither can nor 


would put it in your power to ſhipwreck your 
credit again. Beſide, if I was both able and wil- 


ling, to retrieve your fortune would be a much 
more difficult taſk than it is now to make it. You 
would have the ſame difficulties to encounter with 
as you have at preſent, and perhaps ſuch prejudices 
into the bargain, arifing from your former errors, 


as no endeavours might ever get the better of. 


Be bone e 3 to 8 your 
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ereldlit even from ſuſpicion; for, next to loſing it, is 
the doubt of its being endangered. In order to do 
which moſt effectually, I ſtill ſay, be frugal : Credit, 
bought at the expence of money, belongs only to 
- perſons of an eſtate, or ſuch who have already made 
their fortunes; in every body beſide, thrift ap- 
proaches neareſt to virtue, and will be eſteemed 

accordingly. Ce LOST e 
By thrift J would have you to underſtand, not 
only the avoiding profuſion, or the limiting your 
expences to pounds and ſhillings, but even to pence 
and: farthings.' The neglect of trifles, as they are 
called, is ſuffering a moth to eat holes in your 
purſe, and let out all the proũts of your induſtry. 
Nothing is more true than the old proverb, That a 
penny ſaved is two pence got. When therefore yon 
 wrangle for a farthing in a bargain, or refuſe to 
throw it away in ſport, don't let fools laugh you 
out of your œconomy; but leave them their jeſt, 

. and keep you your mone x.. 

Remember, the moſt magnificent edifice was 
raiſed from one ſingle ſtone, and every acceſs, how 
little ſoever, helps to raiſe the heap. Let a man 
once begin to ſave, and he will ſoon be convinced 
that it is the ſtraight road to wealth. To hope it 
may be gained from nothing, is to build caſtles in 


the air; but no trifle is ſo ſmall, that will not ſerve . 


for a foundation. He that hath one ſhilling may 
with more eaſe increaſe it to five, than he procure a 
penny who is not maſter of a farthing. It was on 
this principle the poor drover ſcraped together 
enough to purchaſe a calf, and from that con- 
temptible beginning went gradually on, till he be- 
came maſter of many thouſands a year. He that 
is not a good huſband in ſmall matters, does not de- 
ſerve to be truſted with great. * pct 


e 3 But 
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But this you are facredly to obſerve: If you 
ſhould be entruſted with the 3 
Maſter's caſh. dy of your maſter's caſh, look on it 
as a plague-fore, that, but touched, 
would be your utter ruin. . Remember, the day of 
account muſt come, when the moſt minute treſpaſs. ' 
cannot be concealed, and when ſcarcely an over- 
ſight will be forgiven. In caſes of property, men 
alter their very natures, are ever ſuſpicious of 


- "wrongs, and, if any are proved, incline rather to 


puniſh than forgive, Don't be ſeduced, then, into 
a fault of this nature, on any conſideration what- 
ever. Though you are taught to be frugal of your 
own money, you are forbid to covet another's ; 
and, while you are a ſervant; your maſter is en- 
titled to the "benefit of all your virtues. 

But to be frugal is not ſufficient, you * be 
5 induſtrious too. What is ſaved by thrift + 
Induſtry. muſt be improved by diligence; for the 

laſt doubles the firſt, as the earth by re- 


— flection renders the fan beats hot, which would 


otherwiſe feem but warm. What cannot be done 
by one ſtroke, is effected by many; and application 
and perſeverance have often ſucceeded, even where 
all other means have failed; it having been often 
obſerved, that a ſmall veſſel, which makes quick 
and frequent returns, brings more gain to her 
owners, than the large hulk, which makes But few 
voyages, though ſhe holds much, and is always full. 
Go to the ant, thou fluggurd (ſays Solomon), and 
learn her ways, and be wiſe! as if in her the power 
of induſtry was moſt happily and clearly illuſtrated. 
Nothing can be more ridiculous, than that, becauſe \ 
our means will not ſuit with our ends, we will not 


ſuit our ends to our means; or becauſe we cannot 


do what we will, we will not do what we may; de- 
priving ourſclves of what 1 is in our N becauſe 
| MP: 


? 
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we cannot attain things beyond it; whereas the 
way to enlarge our ability is to double our in- 

_duftry ; for, by many repeated efforts, we may 
compaſs in the end what in the beginning we de- 
ſpaired of. Te de Sp Re ne 2c 
The fool that promiſes himſelf ſucceſs without 
endeavours, or deſpairs at the ſight of difficulties, is 
always diſappointed ; but, on the contrary, he that 

is indefatigable, ſucceeds even beyond his expecta- 

tions. Take this from me, ſon: There is not a 

more certain ſign of a craven ſpirit, than to have 
the edge of one's activity ſoon turned by oppoſi- 
tion; as, on the contrary, there is no difputing his 
fortitude, who contends with obſtaeles, and never 
gives over the purſuit, till he has reached the end 

he aimed at. Indeed, to tempers of this laſt kind. 

few things are impoſſible; and the hiſtorian, ſpeak- - 

ing of Coſmo the firſt Duke of Tuſcany, concludes 1 
with this ſtrong remark, That the Duke, by patience 

and induſtry, ſurmounted all thoſe difficulties, which 
had otheraviſe been invincible. e ep eee 9, 

To fay the truth, it argues a weak puſillanimous 

. ſpirit, to ſink beneath perplexities and calamities, 
and rather lament one's ſufferings, than attempt to 
remove them. If ever, therefore, you apprehend 

yourſelf to be in a manner overwhelmed with ad- 
verſities, bear up boldly againſt. them all: It will 

be the longer before you ſink at leaſt, and may per- 
haps give time and opportunity for ſome friendly 

hand to interpoſe for your preſervation. It was a 
ſenſible device that a man made uſe of by way of 
ſign: A pair of compaſſes, with this motto, By 
 conflancy and labour; one foot being fixed, the other 
in motion. Make this a rule, and you will be 
very little in fortune's power; there being, hu- 
manly ſpeaking, as certain roads to wealth, if men 
4281 ee ele 
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reſolve to keep within the proper bounds, as from 
one city to another, 
Fou muſt, moreover, make induſtry a part df 
your character as early as poſſible. Be officiouſly 
ſerviceable to your maſter on all occaſions : If poſ- 
ſible, prevent his commands; underſtand a nod, a 
look; and do rather more than is required of you, 
than leſs than your duty. He merits little, that 
rforms but juſt what would be exacted; but we 
aac to love him who takes a pleaſure in his buſi- 
neſs, and ſeems obliged by our commands. If you 
ſhould even be enjoined to do thoſe offices which 
are called mean, or which you may think beneath 
your ſtation, undertake them cheerfully, nor betray 
the leaſt diſguſt at the impoſition. To diſpute a 
maſter's will is both undutiful and unmannerly ; 
and to obey him with reluctance, or reſentment, ar- 
gues you obey only through fear; whereby you 
have both the ar © of the ferviee, and loſe the me- 
rit of it too. 
Above all things, learn to put a due value on 
time, and huſband every moment as if it 
| Value of were to be your laſt. In time is com- 
time. prehended all we poſſeſs, enjoy, or wiſh 
for; and in loſing that, we loſe them all. 
This is a leſſon that can never be too often or too 
earneſtly inculcated, eſpecially to young people; 
for they are apt to flatter themſelves, they have a 
large ſtock upon their hands, and that, though days, 
months, and years are wantonly waſted, they are 
ſtill rich in the remainder. But, alas! no miſtake 
can he greater, or more fatal. The moments thus 


prodigally confounded are the moſt valuable that | 


time diſtils from his limbeck ; they partake of the 
higheſt flavour, and breathe out the richeſt odour ; 
and as, on one hand, _ are irretrievable, ſo 0 

| * t er, 
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ther, on the other, can all the_artifice of more ex- 


perienced life compenſate the loſs. 
But I have already premiſed, that the bow of 


life muſt not be kept continually bent: 


To relax ſometimes, is both allowable, Company. 


and even neeeſſary; and as, in thoſe | 
hours of recreation, you will be moſt in danger, it 
will behove you to be then moſt vigilantly on your 
guard. Companions will then be called in to ſhare | 
with you in your pleaſures; and, according to your 


choice of them, both your character and 40 ftion 


woill receive a tincture; as water, paſſing through 
| minerals, partakes of their taſte and — This 


is a truth ſo univerſally received, that to know a 


man by his compan Hs become proverbial ; in the 


natural as well as the moral world, like aſſociating 


with like, and labouring continually to throw off 
whatever is heterogeneous. Hence we fee, that 
_ diſcordant mixtures produce nothing but broils and 


fermentations, till one becomes victorious; and as 
what God has joined, he will have none to put 
aſunder, ſo what he has thus put aſunder, he for- 


| bids to be joined. I have ſaid thus much, only to 


convince you how impoſſible it will be for you to 
be thought a perſon of integrity, while you con- 


verſe with the abandoned and licentious: And by 
herding with ſuch, you will not only loſe your 


character, but your virtue too; ſor, whatever they 


find you, or whatever fallacious diſtinctions you 


may make between the men and their vices, in the 
end the firſt qualify the laſt, and vou will aſſimilate 


or grow like each other; chat is to ſay, by beco- 
ming familiar with evil courſes, you will ceaſe to 


regard them as evil; and, by ceaſing to hate them, 
you will ſoon learn both to love and to practiſe them. 


And this may be concluded without breach of cha- 


rity ; for it is extremely aaa for frail human 


nature - 
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nature to recover 'its loſt innocence, but as faule 
for it to precipitate itſelf i into * the exceſſes of va- 
nity and vice. 
Nor does the danger of bai tans affect the 
mind only. Say that you preſerve your integrity, 
which is as bold a ſuppoſition as can be made, by 
countenancing them with your preſence, though 
not equally guilty, you may be liable to equal 

danger. In caſes of riots and murders, all are prin- 
cipals, and you may be undone for another perſon's. 
crime. Nay, in caſes of treaſon, even ſilence is 
capital; and, in ſuch unhappy dilemmas, you muſt 
either betray your friend's life, or forfeit your own. 
Thus, the infamous aſſaſſin, who attempted the 
murder bf one of the Princes of Orange, not only 

brought deſtruction on himſelf, but on his confident 
'alſo, who, though he abhorred the fact, yet kept 
the counſel of the contriver; and the diſcovery of _ 
the laſt was made merely by obſervation, that he 
was often ſeen in company with the former. 

Fly. therefore the ſociety of ſenſual or deſigning 
men; or expect to forego your innocenee; feel 
your induſtry, from a pleaſure, become a burden; "© 
and your frugality give place to extravagance. 
Theſe miſchiets follow in a train; and, when you. 
are linked to bad habits, it is as bed to think of 
-parting with them, as to plunge into a cold bath, 
to get rid of an ague. Neither does the malignity 
of the contagion appear all at onee: The frolic firſt 
appears harmleſs, and, when taſted, leaves a longing 
reliſh behind it ; one appointment makes way for 
another, one expence- leads on to a ſecond ;; ſome 
invite openly, ſome inſinuate craftily, and all ſoon 
grow too importunate to be denied. Some pangs 
of remorſe you will feel on your firſt degeneracy, 
and ſome faint reſolutions you would take to be ſe- 
duced no more; which will no ſooner be diſcovered 
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by theſe bawds and factors to deſtruction, but all 
arts will be uſed to allure you back to bear them 
company in the broad beaten path to ruin. Of all 
which, none is more to be dreaded than raillery. 
And this you muſt expect to have exerciſed upon 
you with its full force: Buſineſs, and the cares of 
. life, will be rendered pleaſantly ridiculous; looſe- 
neſs and prodigality will be called living like a 
gentleman; and you will be upbraided with mean- 
neſs and want of ſpirit, if you dare to perſiſt in the 
ways of economy and virtue. Here then is a fair 
opportunity to' ſhew your ſteadineſs, courage, and 
good ſenſe ; encounter wit with wit, raillery with 
raillery, and appear above being hurt by banter ill- 
founded, and jeſts without a ſting. There is as 
much true fortitude in Randang Tack a charge as - 
this, and being ftanch to your integrity, as facing 
an enemy in the day of battle, or rolling undiſmayed 
in a tempeſt, when winds and ſeas ſeem to confpire 
your deſtruction. Many men, who could ſtand 
both the laſt ſhocks, have relented in the firſt, and 
"(OE ſtark impotence of mind have been un- 
I, could enforce all theſe arguments to induce 
to avoid ill company, with examples without 
number; but thefe will every day occur to your 
_ own obſervation. - And, as I have already pointed 
cout to you whom to avoid, I ſhall next direct you 
whom to chuſe, viz. perſons as carefully educated, 
and as honeſtly diſpoſed as yourſelf; ſuch as have 
property to preſerve, and characters to endanger ; 
ſuch as are known, and efteemed ; whoſe purſuits 
are laudable, whoſe lives are temperate, and whoſe 
expences are moderate. With ſuch companions as 
theſe, you can neither contract diſcredit, nor dege- 
nerate into exceſſes ; you would be a mutual che 
to each other; and your reputation would be ſo 
5 e | e eſtabliſhed, _ 
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particulars, as a life of trade i 


-expence” of time and ſtudy. 


eftabliſhed, that it would be the ambition of others. 
to be admitted members of your ſociety. _ 

Such ſhould be your com pany in general; for 
8 almoſt incompatible }. 
with ſtudy and a Co: and as converſation 


is the moſt natural and eaſy path to knowledge, ſe- 
lect thoſe to be your intimates, who, by. being ex- 
.cellent in ſome art, ſcience, or accompliſhment, 
may, in the courſe of your acquaintance, make your 
very hours of amuſement contribute to your im- 
provement. For the. moſt part, they are open and 
communicative, and take as much pleaſure in being 


heard, as you to be informed; whence you will at- 
tain, at your caſe, what they. atchieved with great 
And the knowledge 


thus procured is eaſier digeſted, and becomes more 


our own, that what we make ourſelves maſters of 
in a more formal and contemplative way; facts, 
doctrines, opinions, and arguments, being thorough- 
ly winnowed from their chaff, by the wind of con- 


troverſy, and nothing but the golden grain remain- 


4 


Thus it is obſerved:of Francis I. of France, 


chat, though he came to the crown young and un- 
learned, yet, by aſſociating himſelf with men of 
genius and accompliſhments, he ſo improved him- 


ſelf as to ſurpaſs in knowledge the moſt learned 


princes of his time. 
gentleme i, who was taken from ſchool to ſit in the 


And I myſelf knew a young 


houſe of commons, and had never much leiſure to 


return to his books; and yet, ſo well did he chuſe 


his companions, and make ſo good a uſe of their 


. converſation, that nobody ſpoke better on almoſt 
all points, or was better heard ; it being immediate- 
ly expected, from the characters of thoſe he choſe 


to be familiar with, that he was. either already wiſe, 
or ſoon would be 10 » Whence his youth and inex- 
perience were ſo far from expoſing him to con- 


tempt, 


bande that they greatly contributed to eſtabliſh an 

univerſal prejudice in his favour. 
Yet farther : With men of capacity, you may. 

not only improve in your underſtand- .. 
ing by converſing, but may have the Men 9 of faule. 
benefit of their whole judgment and 
experience, whenever any difficulty occurs that 

puzzles your own. Men of ſupertor ſenſe and can- 
dour, exerciſe a ready and flowing indulgence to- 
wards thoſe who intreat their favour, and are never 
more pleaſed than when they have an . ee 
to make their talents more ſerviceable to mankind. 
Prudence, addreſs, decorum, correctneſs of ſpeech, 
elevation of mind, and- delicacy of manners, are _ 


learned in this e ſchool; and, without — 4 
the vanity of the name, you imperceptibly become 8 


finiſhed gentleman. * Whereas, low, 

ſordid, ignorant, vulgar ſpirits, would ' The vulgar, 
debaſe you to their own level, would  _ 

unlearn you all the decencies of life, and make you 
abhor the good qualities you could not attain. To 
preſide among a herd of brutes would be no com- 
pliment to a man; and yet this ridiculous pre- emi- 
nence would be all the advantage you could expect 
from ſuch booriſh companions ; which likewiſe, i 
not purchaſed, would nõt be allowed; for thoſe 
who pay an equal ſhare of the reckoning, allow 
no precedency, and our countrymen are too proud, 
T had like to have ſaid, too inſolent, to make any 
conceſſions, unleſs they are paid for thein. 

In adviſing you to ſhun exceſs of wine yourſel, 
it muſt'be underſtood I have already adviſed 
you to ſhun fuch as are mighty to drink ſtrong Sote. 

- drink. Bears and lions ought" not to be 
more dreadful to the ſober, than men made ſuch. by 
inflaming liquors. Danger is ever in their compa- 
mY and reaſon, on your ſide, is no match for the 
| INT 
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phrenzy on theirs. In ſhort, he that is e is 
RN and though, in other caſes, we are to re- 
A the devil, that 2 may fly from us ; in this, to fly 
from the devil, is an eaſier in, than to make him | 
fly from us. 
1 ſhall add but one word more on e ic: Be- 
wuare of a falſe nee or a too 
Falſe com- eaſy ductility in being ſwayed by ano- 
Plaiſance. ther perſon's humour. If buſineſs 
calls, or you diſlike the converſation, 
or you incline to go home, or whatever the call 1s, 
if it is reaſonable, obey it. A man ought to be 
able to ſay, No, as well as a woman. And not to 
have a will of one's own, renders one ridiculous, . 
even to the very perſons who govern us. Take leave 
then reſolutely, but civilly ; and you will find, a very 
few inſtances of ſteadineſs on ſuch occaſions, wal ſe- 
cure you from future importunities. 
Though I have ſaid much under the bond: of 
© companions, it is ſtill neceſſary to add 
WW riend/bip. Ju concerning friends. friend 
and companion are terms often uſed as 
meaning the ſame thing; but no miſtake can be 
greater. Many perſons have variety of compa- 
nions; but how few, through their whole lives, 
ever meet with a friend! Old ſtories, indeed, talk 
of friends who mutually contended which ſhould die 
for the other; and talkative Greece has not been 
| ſparing to trumpet out their praiſes. But, even 
by the manner of celebrating theſe heroes of friend - 
ſhip, it is very evident ſuch examples are extremely 
rare. Our records, at leaſt, ſhew none ſuch. The 
love of intereſt ſeems to be the reigning ſpirit in 
our boſoms; and where- ever this pure and delicate 
union is to be expected, meum and tuum muſt be 
words utterly unknown. Friendſbip, therefore, in 
the firict meaning of the — 
the 
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the growth of our clime ; and, according to the 


idea we entertain of it, is confined within very nar- | 


Tow bounds. For example, 1 _ have lived, for 


numbers of years, in the ſtricte 
particular man; we may have adventured in the 


fame buſineſs, ſared's in chi ſame pleaſures, inter« . 


changed continual good offices, and treated one an- 
other with an unreſtrained confidence; but all on 


theſe premiſes, That nothing ſhould be exacted 


on either fide to the prejudice of our darling inte- 
reſt ; that obligations ſhould be exactly balanced; 


and that, on the leaſt rupture, we ſhould be free to 


complain mutually of mutual ingratitude.  Whence 
you are to underſtand, that our very friendſhips are 
but a barter of ſervices and civilities, and are not fo 


much calculated to gratify the honeſt undeſigning 
inſtincts of the honety: as for ſnares to redemand our Th 
own with uſury. / 
This being the boesdstion of modern intimacies, 


you cannot be too wary in the choice of 


him you would call your friend; nor Cboite of 


fuffer your affections to be fo A en friends. 

gaged, as to- be wholly at his devotion 

It is dangerous truſting one's happineſs in other 
perſon's keeping, or to be without a Power to re- 
fuſe what may be your ruin to grant. But, if 
ever the appearance of wiſdam, integrity, and every 
other virtue, ſhould lead you to culcivate a more 


than ordinary friendſhip, never profeſs mere than 


you defign'to' make good; and, when you oblige, 
let it be freely; gallanily, and withour the merce- 
nary view of a rigid equivalent. Neither put your 


friend to the pain of {oliciting a good office, but 


ſpare his modeſty, and make i 188 appear, that you are 
happy in an opportunity of doing him ſervice ; but, 
in this, as in all other things, be guided by diſere 
tion, | As. I would 8 have you apply to another 


intimacy with a 
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for what would endanger his fortune, and of courſe : 


ruin his family, ſo, never be induced, on any con- 
lideration, to run the like riſſe yourſelf. What in- 
tereſt you can make, what time you can devote, what 


ready money you can ſpare, for the advantage of 


your friend, is nobly diſpoſed of; and never up- 


pbraid him, even ſhould he prove un- 
Bonds and grateful. But bonds, notes, or ſecurities, 


 fecurities. which it is poſſible neither he nor you 


may be able to make good, I caution 


vou, on m my bleſſing, never to engage in. It is not 
only mortgaging your whole credit and fortune, 


but peace of mind: You will never think of your 


obligation without terror, and the nearer the day 


of payment approaches, the more exquiſite will be 
ow pangs. In a word, I have ſeen as many men 


dragged 1nto ruin by theſe fatal incumbrances, as by 


a life of riot and fo were Conſider, therefore, 
that it is a breach of friendſhip 'for any man to aſk 


ſo unreaſonable a kindneſs; and, from that mo- 


ment, be upon your guard! it being but a poor 
conſolation to be pitied under calamities undeſerved; 
or have it ſaid of you, He was a good natured was, 


and nobody's enemy but his own. 
In fine, as to what concerns yourſelf, "TOP in fork 


a manner, as may challenge friendſhip and ' favour 


from all men; but defend yourſelf, with the ut 
moſt vigilance, from ever ſtanding in need of aſ- 
ſiſtance from any. Though it is a glorious thing 
to beſtow, it is a wretched thing to apply; and, 


over and above the tyranny, the capriciouſneſs, in- 


gratitude and inſenſibility you will expoſe yourſelf 
to, when reduced to ſuch expedients, you will then 
ſee human nature in ſuch a light, as will put 
vou out of humour with ſociety, and make 
you bluſh that 55 are one of * a worthleſs 
ſpecies, - 2 5 $f N. 
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1 find I have imperceptibly hurried too faſt, and 
| addreſſed you as if you were already acting for your · 


3 


Pn 15 27 


felf, before I have finiſhed what is neceſſary for your 


obſervation, while you are under the Gefen 5 a 


3 mei, E 
In that Kation, it ilk be inipoſſible for: you. to 


5 the company and converſation of 

female ſervants e and it will be expe- 'F nals 

dient, both for your eaſe and quiet, . 

that you ſhould live upon good tem 
with them; giving yourſelf no ſuperior airs to pro- 

voke their pride, or exacting more obſervance from 


them than they are willing to ay th but it is a mat - 


ter of the higheſt conſequence for you to avoid all 
familiarities with them, either within doors, or 
without. They are, generally, perſons both meanly 


born and bred; with very few 227 qualities, often 


with none at all; wanton, mercenary, Yapacious, 


and defigning. They will make it both their ſtudy 


and ambition to enſnare you, affect to do you good 


offices, be ever ready to ſerve you, ſeem never to be 
ſo well pleaſed as in your company; ' injure the fa- 


mily, to regale you; attempt to ſeduce you with - 


| imiles, blandifements, and all the ſtratagems of in- 
triguing hypocriſy. If you fall into the ſnare, 


\ the leaſt you can expect, is to have your atten- | 


tion taken off your buſineſs, your time loſt, four 
pocket drained; and, perhaps, your integrity aſ- 
failed, to gratify their pride, or avarice, in a more 


prodigal manner than you can honeſtly afford. 
But, if they happen to have a deeper reach than or- 


dinary, they will probably aim at your utter undo» 


ing, by a clandeſtine marriage; in which, if wheed- 


ling, falſe pretences, falſer careſſes, and continua! 
importunities fail, they will talk in a higher tone, 
take advantage of your, fears, and-threaten'you with 


if 1 77 8845 On all accounts, therefore, keep 
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ourfelf out of the reach of their ambuſcades; but, 


I 2 ſhould be ſo weak as to ſuffer yourſelf. to be 
intangled, remember, nothing can happen to you | 


ſo. fatal, as to be linked to a boſom enemy for life; 
and that I, your friends, and the world will for: 


give you any thing, rather than you ſhould ſhip- 


wreck your ans before you are out of W har 


bour. 


Lour next FERN danger will be Gi ve 
Teiellocv-prentices; every one of e if 
8 leſs favoured, leſs diligent, or leſs ho- 
Prenticer. neſt than yourſelf, will be your enemy; 
not apenly. and above board, but pri- 


uncl, malicioufly, and to accompliſh your diſgrace | 


without danger to themſelves. * Look upon them 
as ſpies, then; but never let them know you are 


on your guard. It is honeſt policy, to uſe craft 


with the crafty ; and the leſs ſuſpicion you betray, 
the more eaſy it will be to prevent their miſchi 

It is a common artifice of the guilty, to 3 
to ſeduee the innocent, both becauſe the firſt ap · 
pear more odious in compariſon with the Tor and 
becauſe they hope the crimes of another will help 
to extenuate their own. Whatever then are the 


bad inclinations or practices of theſe young profli- 


gates, they will endeavour to. purſuade you to be- 
come a party in them, and will give themſelves 
more pains, than their own reformation would coft 
them, to bring it about. But you are nq; ſuffici- 
ently warned; and you can neither expe 'forgive= * 
neſs, or pity, if you don't eh yourſelf : from _ 
Ager. | 
Having now 6 canta upon the head of; com- 
ä pany, I ſhall enlarge yet farther on 
A that of re, Among which, 
. reading is to be ranked the firſt, as 


ed 
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ed both uſeful and laudable. In thoſe leiſure 
hours, therefore, which a ſhop en though never 

till the buſineſs in hand is done, let books be your 
companions 3. 3. not-ſuch as are merely amuſement, . 
ſuch as romances, or deal too much with the imagina- 
tion, as poetry and plays; or diſtract the mind with 
_ wrangling altercations, as controverſy ; but hiſtory, 
eſpecially that of your own country; travels, I 
mean ſuch as are to be depended upon; morals, 
ſome little law, and Fern oe tracts on the Britiſh 
 Conflitution. Though you are not to be ſo ſmit- | 
ten with ſtudy, as to "follow it to the prejudice of 
your buſineſs, there is no neceſſity for a man of bu- 
ſmeſs to be incapable or unuſed to ſtudy. While 
| you are young, therefore, lay in a ſtock. of know- 
| | ledge; and, though crude at firſt, it will mellow by 
b degrees; ; and, when the hurry of advanced life 
leaves you no leiſure for contempla- 
tion, you will find your memory will Cheap plea- | 
aſſiſt you almoſt as well. It is obſer- ſuret. 
ae. that we connect the idea of xxx“ 
ence e ſo cloſely with that of diverſion, that we 
ly reckon thoſe among our pleaſures, which we 
Fes not pay for. But this is both bad reaſoning 
and bad ceconomy..- The moſt exquilite, as well as 
the moſt innocent of all enjoyments, are ſuch as 
colt us leaſt; reading, freſh air good weather, fine 
landſcapes, and the beauties of nature. Unbend, 
therefore, principally, with theſe; they afford a 
very quick reliſh while eee ane leave no re- 
nan when over. 
| Fencing and dancing are very aue accompliſh . 5 
9 ments for courtiers, and very go 
, . - exerciſes for all; but are. very im- F and N 
pertinent ingredients i in the character 2 5 
of a man of buſineſs. In the firſt, 
too little ou, 1 expoſes you to the more ha. 
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rard; and too much is, perhaps, an inducement to. 1 
ſeek quarrels, rather than to avoid them; the con- 
ſequences of which are ſometimes fatal, always 
dangerous. Leave then the ſword in the hands of 
thoſe that are to live by it; and, as it would be a 
very ridiculous piece of foppery in you to wear one, 
even on a Sunday, there is no neceſſity for your 


knowing how to uſe it. The laſt (dancing) can 


ſerve only as a recommendation to women; and 


Fou are always to remember you are a rradeſman, 


* 


not a gallant or fortune-hunter. | 
Mufic, which has ſo much ingroſſed tabs: ation». 
tion of the preſent age, 18 is another of thoſe 
My c. accompliſhments which is totally ſuper- 
fluous in ſuch a ftation as yours; ms 18 

not only uſeleſs, but abſolutely detrimental ; 
have one's head falled with crotchets, being eee 


bial phraſe to denote a man beſide himſelf. Fre- 


quent not, therefore, operas and concerts, at leaſt 
but very rarely; affect not any ſleill in compoſi- 
tions, or to determine the merit of maſters; nor 
truſt yourſelf to perform on any inſtrument, or keep. 
company with ſuch as make muſic their profeſſion. 
There is an infatuation attends purſuits. of. this na- 
ture; and the moment you attach yourſelf to them, 
you will decline both in your credit” and fortune. 
Loſs of time, and increaſe of expence, are the im- 
mediate conſequences: At taverns, you muſt think 
it a favour, if a performer contributes to your en- 
tertainment ; for which you muſt both defray his 
reckoning, and load "yourſelf and your friends 


with benefit tickets ;. moſt of which you muſt pay 


for out of your own pocket; and what you volun- 
tarily do for one, will be demanded by the reſt; 
whereby you will expoſe yourſelf to an annual rent- 


charge, aud angual 3 e ee e ee 
3 | Woe BEI For- 


. unn 1 er | 


F or the ſame reaſon, never be prevailed upon. to 
7 your foot behind. the ſeenes at a 
|  play-houſe s the ereatures to be found  Play-bonſe 
there, being but fo many birds of . 
that hover round you, only to devour. you- Full 
of fawning and flattery, to win your favour; and, 


inſolently. ridiculing the eit, the moment your 


back is turned. Content yourſelf, then, with'put- 
ting them to their proper uſe on the ſtage; and en- 
tertain yourſelf with their humour, out of reach 
of their impertinence. Not that I would be un- 


derſtood to recommend a frequent reſort to the 


theatres on any terms; on the contrary, viſit them 
but rarely, and patronize them. never; at leaſt, till 
they have undergone a very thorough purgation, aud 
appear what they ought to be; the ſchools of n 
manners, and unblemiſhed virtue. . 
BZBut gaming is the curſe that ſpreads the w 
wud ſticks the cloſeſt to the preſent 
times: All ranks and degrees of 2 Gaming 
are infected with it; it is the livelihood 
of many, and ſo countenaneed by. all, that iti al- 
moſt ſcandalous to forbear it, and eſteemed down- 
right ill-breeding to expoſe it. But where-ever 
you are, if cards are called for, let it be a ſignal for 


you to take your leave. Nor let the propoſal of a 
trifling ſtake be a bait to induce you to ſit down: 


Adventurers heat themſelves by play, as cowards do 
by wine; and he that began timorouſly, may, by 


degrees, ſurpaſs the whole Party in raſhneſs, and ex · 
travagance. Beſide, as avarice is one of our ſtrong- 


eſt paſſions, ſo nothing flatters it more than play. 
Good ſucceſs has an almoſt; irreſiſtihle charm, and 
ill prompts us to put all to the hazard, to recover 
our loſſes; either way, nothing i is more infatuating, 
or delete. 
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This is but a faint ſketch of the miſchiefs at- 
* gaming, even upon the ſquare; but, where 
it is otherwiſe, which often happens, as numbers 
have found to their coſt, what can fave the wretch-- 


ed bubble from imminent and inevitable ruin! or 


who can enumerate the ſnares, the blinds, the lures 


employed by ſharpers, to intrap their prey, and ra - 


tify the premeditated miſchief ? To be ſafe, then, 
keep out of the poſſibility of danger. Strangers, 
however dazzling their appearance, are always to 
be miſtruſted. Even perſons who prided them 


ſelves on their birth, rank; and fortune, have, of 


late, been found confederates : with theſe ſplendid 
piek-poekets. And to play with your friends, is 
an infallible receipt to loſe them; for, if you plun- 
anten 1 
and, if they plunder you, they'll decline an in- 


terview, that muſt be attended with ſecret ill- 
will, if not open reproaches. To avoid all theſe 


hazards, play not at all; but, when you find your- 
ſelf giving way to the dangerous temptation, by 
caſting your eyes on thoſe who live in pomp and 


luxury by theſe execrable means, let their rotten 
reputations, and the contempt always connected 


with them, deter you from the deteſtable ambition 
of making your way to fortune by the ſame infer- 
nal road; or, if that reflection proves ineffectual 


for your preſervation, look with horror on the 
numbers of meagure faces that haunt gaming 
houſes, as ghoſts are ſaid to dg. the places where 
there treaſure is buried, who earn an infamous 
livelihood, by being the tools and bawds of 
thoſe very people to whom they owe their ruin, 
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I come now to the pleaſure of converſing with the 
ladies ; which, as inſeparable from out 
conſtitutions; and yet often productive Company of 
of very extraordinary miſchiefs, is nei= the ladies. | 
ther to be indifcreetly indulged,” mu 
wholly reſtrained. Indeed, if a more ſerious turn 

was given to their educations, if the Roman Cor- 
nelia was made the model aſter which they were to 
form themſelves, I would be the firſt to adviſe you 
to devote all your leiſure hours to the charms of 
their converſation. More humanity, more addreſs, 

more politeneſs and-ingenuity, would be learned in 
an hour by the influence of their beauty, and the 
force of their example, than for years in the blunt 


and cynical dogmas'of the ſchools; which was un- 


doubtediy what the philoſopher of old meant, when 
he adviſed an unpoliſhed fellow to facriſice to 201 
Graces. 

But this is beholding the ſea in We mod flatter- 
ing light; by early taught to admire them- 


ſelves, they very { m regard any thing elſe; and 


you may as well endeavour to ſet your ſeal upon a 


bubble, as fix that mercurial ſpirit which flies all | 


off in vapour. To viſit them only for your own 
amuſement, is what they never will away with; 
and to become the inſtrument of theirs, is to com- 


mence ſlave at onee, and live only to be at their 


devotion. From: that moment, neither your:nend, 
your. will, or your purſe is your own; nay, yon 
muſt alter your- very character, and appeür not 


what you are, . what they would have you. 


_ Your dreſs, from thenceforward, cannot be'too fan- 


taſtical, nor your diſcourſe too vain;  inſomuch 


that one would conclude, not only Venus herſelf to 
1. born of froth, but all her votaries to 
e en treats, muſt e | your 
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= harbingers to beſpeak your welcome : : No'buſineſs- 
is fo ſacred but muſt be poſtponed in compliment 
to them; no expence ſo great but muſt be incur- 
red to pleaſe them; and no friendſhip ſo dear but 
muſt be Hacrificed, when they _— of 7 e 5 
| wh theirs, © © 0 
When, therefore, eiter by der or 6s; 
you venture into their infinuating company, conſi- 
der them all as Sirens, that have faſcination in their 
eyes, mul. their tongues, and miſchief in their 
hearts. Let youronrreſpondence with them be 
only to learn their artis, unravel their deſigns; | 
and caution yourſelf- how to avoid them. Or, if 
your inelinations render their fociety neceffary to 
your happineſs, let your prudence chuſe for youz 
not your appetite! Search out thoſe qualities that 
will blend moſt kindly with your own, and let do- 
meſtic excellencies-outweigh more ſhining accom< 
pliſhments. But of this I ſhall ſpeak more largely 
towards my concluſion. - At preſent T ſhall cloſe. | 
this topic with obſerving to you, that, after you 
have deliberately fixed on this choice, it is of the + 
utmoſt importance to you, to make a covenant with 
your eyes, as it is beautifully expreſſed in Scripture, | 
not to wander after other objects of defire and ad- 
: miration. He that once quits the anchor of con- 
ſtaney will be the ſport of every wind and tide of 
paſſion for his whole life to come. Happineſs, as 
well as charity, ought to begin and end at home; 
wo if ever you ſuffer yourſelf,to:think with dif: 
pow or even indifference, of your wife, Þ ptr days, 
m that unhappy moment, will loſe their reliſh, 
and your nights their tranquillity; reproaches and 
1 debates will ſadden your meals, and ten mea. 
} — 5 AS an OR min. bbs 
= Meike 
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Neither flatter yourſelf, that you will proceed 
but certain ſteps in the dangerous path 5 
of inconſtancy. Once aſtray, it will Tneonflancy, 
be one of the moſt. difficult taſks in ' - : 
the world to recover the right road. So many. fal- ; 
lacious-proſpetts will preſent themſelves before you, 
ſo dark and intricate will appear the maze behind 
you, that, once in, you will be tempted to wan- 
der on; and, though variety of adventures will 
| produce but a variety of ge gn you will 
ſtill purſue the i wo un en I it leads ute de- 
ſtruction. 5 
But, that I; may leave: no avenue tor this foal 
| ee eee. I adviſe you, moſt-earneſtly, 
to let all your actions, intimacies, and amuſements 
be as unreſerved, open, and avowed as poſſible. 
The public eye, though a very ſevere, is a very 
wholeſome monitor; and many a man has been re- 
ſtrained from ill courſes merely b | 
knowing he was obſerved. A g. Maſquerade 
guerade, therefore, however inno- 
. cent it may ſeem, or however ſpeciouſly it may be 
defended, is a place you are never to be prevailed 
upon, either by your own curioſity, or the impor- 
tunities of others, to viſit. It is making too bold 
an experiment on human frailty; and, I am con- 
vinced, many perſons have ventured on crimes there, 
they would otherwiſe have avoided, merely becauſe 
they were unknown. Tt is a noble maxim of the 
| poet's, that contempt of fame begets contempt of vir- | 
tue; and to this may be added, that to be out of the ef 0 
reach of fame is to ki in the way of vice. by | 
To proceed. Though riding is both an inno- 
cent and manly exerciſe, and I have F Du 
formerly recommended it to you,” Horſe-heeping , | 
as moſt fit for you to indulge your- . 7 
Sas Wy I have now SEO long enough to ho 
| Agreat 
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a great part of what I advaneed on that nend, and 


ſce cauſe to diſſuade you from ever —— * hor ; 


ſagacity 
render it allowable,” or your health or buſinefs ne- 


ceſſary. And what” has induced me to akker my 


opinion, you will find as follows. It is generally 
obſerved, that the ancient laudable parſimony and 


frugality of the city is hardly any where to be 


found, and that luxury and expence reign in their 


ſtead ; a very great article of which is now ohviouf. 


ly to be placed to the account of riding, and the 
conſequences that are become almoſt inſeparable | 
from it. The young tradefman is no ſooner ſet up, 


but he ſearches Smithfield for a hunter; and, ha- 
* heard certain terms of jockeyſhip bandied ab6nt 
his compamons, expoſes himſelf by uſing 


| — abſurdly; and is cheated ten times over, be- 


fore he acquires any better ſkill” The charge of 


livery ſtables is now added to thoſe of rent, houſe- 
keeping, &. and opportunities are panted for of 


producing his new equipage, and ſharing in the 
frolics of the age. Seats, palaces, pubhe places 
are firſt 'viſited in turn; and, as ſuch expeditions 
are preſuppoſed expenſive, no article of prodigality 


is ſpared, nor any exorbitant bill taxed, ber fer. 


bis ſpirit or his ability ſhould be called in queſtion. 
To theſe ſucceed horfe-races and hunting matches; 

whence intemperance in drinking is learned at the 
one, an itch of gaming at the other, and pride, 


8 folly, and prodigality at both. A country lodging 


is the next ſtep, which is not eſteemed properly 
furniſhed without a miſtreſs, who muſt be kept 
oftentatioufly, to make her ameAds for moping 


away the ſummer, out of the reach of her old com- 


| panions, and the amuſements of the town. In 
- conſequence of all this, buſineſs is cramped in- 


. one half of the week, that pleaſure may be 


indulged 
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indulged during the reſt; and ſervants are entruſt- 
ed with the — of all, who ſeldom fail to 
put in for their ſhare of the Plunder, and, by ha- 
ving their maſter's ſecrets in their keeping, are leſs 
anxious for their own. With ſo many inlets for 
ruin, is it any wonder to hear it takes place; to 
hear of notes difcounted at a greater premium than 
the moſt profitable trade can pay; goods taken up 
in one ſhop, in order to be pledged at another; 
and, finally, of bills proteſted, and bankruptcies, 
with fcarce effects enough remaining to pay for ta- 
- king out the eommiſſton? This being the eaſe, as 
fatal experienee manifeſts it is, don't commence 
jockey till you are fare you ean fit firm in your 
faddle, and ly your ROE" to run —_ with his 
rider: 


From diverſions, I now — © oh to buſineſs 

| And, in the firſt place, deal with 

Proper perſons © thoſe of the faireſt: characters, and 
* deal with, , beſt eſtabliſhed eireumſtances; for 
| 85 | they can both afford to ſell better 
bergiiney and afford longer credit, and have too 
much depending on their conduct to be eafily i in- 
dueed to do or connive at à fraudulent” action: 
Nevertheleſs, to be fecure; you muſt put yourſelf 
in no man's power; for, 10 you neglect your-own 


intereſt, how n en of infidelitj in 


others? Beſides, though we ſhould "allow there 
are numbers of men ſo unfeignedly honeft, that n 
conſideration could prevail with them to 40 a n- 

moral thing, however covered from obſervation; 3 
yet, experience will teach you, there are many 


others ho are only the eounterfeits of theſe; who, 


make uſe of virtue but as ſtock in trade, mal are 
ready to bring i it to market the moment there is an 


opportunity to n of Ur: ty as much ts they 
think it Ons * | 
D | 1 10 881 But, 
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But, above all, be moſt cautious. of thoſe who 
1 pbroſaſa the moſt; eſpecially, if their ad- 
Fair Fong vances are ee extraordinary, or 
Fe Men. a -without a plauſible foundation. De- 
pend upon it, all the commerce of man- 
kind i 10 Founded upon mutual intereſt; and, if it is 
not apparent by what means, you could deſerve al 
theſe. 3/andi/bments, conclude they are artificial, and 
keep yourſelf out of danger. For the clding the 


pill is not peculiar to apothecaries; the ſame craft 


prevails through every ſcene of life and more miſ- 


= chief has been done under the maſk of friendſhip, 


than by the moſt avowed and inveterate enmity. .In 


ſuch. caſes, men are upon their guard, and, general- 


ly ſpeaking, very effectually provide for their own 


_ ſecurity ; but, where the heart is open, it is affail- 
able, and you are- undone, before you ſuſpected vou 


Wer in. harm's way. 
Bux though you are to 38 of credulity on 
one hand, you are to beware as much 


5 Pages . of betraying your ſſpicions on the other; 


| for that ſets ſire to the train at once, 

and, of a doubtful friend, you make a certain ene- 
my... Beſides, the circumſtances that juſtify your 
fears may make but a very poor figure i in evidence; 


| and. though you may be perfectly in the right in 
| being upon your guard, you will appear as much 


in the wrong in making out a Kue ouly, from 


Jou gn apprehenſions. A aa 
- 220 Ne is it ſafe or prudent to ee open war 


- upon every trifling injury. It is im- 


2 re- flible to live without ſufferin » and, 
po g3 


. if we give way to our ręſentmentt on 
all ſuch occaſions, quarrels will be, in a 


| 3 the buſineſs of our lives. On the other 


hand, if ever, through accident, or human infir- 
mity, you ſhould be the aggreſſor, let it be your 
ber to ces Jour Kult, and make inſtant 

retribution.” | 


i ” — 
— pr * * 
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retribution.” Next to the merit of doing right, is 
the atoning for what is done wrong; and, in ſpite 
of the vulgar notion, that it is mean to ſuhmit⸗ or 
acknowledge a treſpaſs, do you eſteem it theheight - 
of moral gallantry. And, if the conqueſt of x 8 
{elf is the moſt difficult of all atchievements, you 
will think it the nobleſt of all triumphs. Nor let 
the poverty or impotence of your adyerſary induce 
ou to overlook or deſpiſe him; for, the weaker he 
18,. the leſs courage was required to oppoſe} him; 
and the more tyranny appears in e him, 
merely becauſe the odds of ftrength was an your 
ſide.” Beſides, the moſt abject of men 10 be able 
to ruin the proudeſt; and, in the Turkiſh hiſtory, 
you will find a ſtory of a Prime Vizier killed in the 
Divan by the hand of a common ſoldier he had ag- 
grieved. Remember, on all occaſions, that anger 
is an impertinent p on: If it iatrudey white you 
complain of or ſeek redreſs: for injuries received, 
truth will be hurt by the medium through which 
it 18 ſeen; and that will be eſteemed prejudice or 
ſpleen, which is in fact both truth and evidence 
On the other ſide, if it breaks out when you are 
yourſelf accuſed, it argues a ſore place is tonched, 
and your very ſenſibility proclaims your guilt. 
Inſtead, therefore, of ſeeking quarrels or bal 
banding debates, endeavour to make 
friends, if poſſible, of all you have Complacency. 
concerns with. And this can be done 
by no means ſo effectually, as by an offable 11 
courteous behaviour.” I have known a bow, a ſmile, 
or an obliging expreſſion, people a ſhop. with cu- 
ſtomers. In ſhort, no rhetoric has more force than 
a ſweet and gentle deportment: It will win favour 
and maintain it; ae what 1 is its and 4 22g 
| what 1 is wrong. | 
"Let this be the rule of 5 your onde in n general 3 
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and, in particular, when induced to W a fa- 
your, do it, as before hinted, with a frankneſs that 
ſhall give it a tenfold value: Or, if applied to for 
what you are obliged to refuſe, let it be manifeſt 
you are governed by neceſſity, not choice, and that 


e ſhave wü him you I refuſe in the pain of che 
| diſappointment. 


But there are ſome perſons that neither affubility 
or even obligations can win; and thoſe are the co- 
vetous and the proud: both of which are ungrateful 


ſoils, that meld no returns; one thinking all but his 
due, and the other either laughing in his ſleeve at 
your fooliſn generoſity, or fancying it is only meant 


as - ſnare to render him your 3 3 
2 o. fludy the tempers and di of men 
therefore be of ſignal uſe in peur 
7 empers of 3 men commerce with the world; both 
vo be fludked; to carry your own points, and ſe- 


cure you from the deſigns of o- 
chers. In the firſt of which caſes, be ſure never to 
Jolicit a man againſt his ruling paſſion: For, to in- 


duce a miſer to act liberally, a coward bravely, or a 
ſelfiſh man diſintereſtedly, exceeds all power of per- 
ſuaſion; and you may as well hope to reduce all 
faces, to the ſame ſimilitude, as work them to ſuch 


ends as contradict their own. But, nevertheleſs, 


all may be made ſerviceable, if managed with dex- 
terity and addreſs; and the mier, in particular, to 


: Cp? his purſe from importunities, will give you 
as much of his time or induſtry as you pleaſe.” 
le is willing to be on good terms with his fellow- 
creatures, and will purchaſe their friendſhip on any 
terms, but that of parting with his money. How- . 
ever ſordid, therefore, his principles or practice, it 


is not amiſs to have ſuch a character among the 


number of your acquaintance; and, eſpecially in ar- 
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He will there ſtickle for your intereſt as if it was 
his own, and wrangle obſtinately for trifles that Wo 
you would be aſhamed to mention; whence it is 
odds but he procures you better terms than you 
either expected, or could have attained. by FRE | 
own endeavour s. | 
But, to be able to turn all 7250 different inclina- 
tions effectually to your own advantage, 
1 would have you (however. whimſical — —— 
or romantic it may at firſt appear) to . : 
ſtudy the expreſſion which the hand of 5 
nature has written in every face. Men may diſguiſe 
their actions, but not their inclinations; and, tho? 
it is not eaſy to gueſs, by the muſcles; of the coun- 
tenance, what a man will do, it is hardly to be con- 
cealed what he wiſhes to have done. Judge, there- 
fore, of characters, by what they- are conſtitutional - 
Ty, and what habitually; that is to ſay, in otben 
words, what they would be thought, and what they- 
really are, but principally the laſt; for, however di- 
ligently a man may keep guard on his paſſions, they 
will ſally out ſometimes, in ſpite of him; and thoſe- 


eſeapes are a never- failing . to ming the whole: e 


labyrinth of his life 
I fay again, therefore, 3 Har, firſt A 4A 
of men from their faces; and, though it is exceed». 
ing difficult to lay down rules to. inform your 
judgment, or aſſiſt your eonjectures, on this occa- 
ſion, you have nothing to, do but to make the ſtudy 
familiar to you, and you will very rarely be miſta- 
ken, Obſervation. and experience preſently. unveil 
the myſtery; and even hypocriſy can hardly preſerve 
itſelf from the rigour of your ſcrutiny. - Not that I 
would adviſe you to be too-peremptory in-your de- 
eiſions neither; but compare mens faces with their 
actions, and their actions with their faces, till, by 
dhe . * wee from each u ou 
1 
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are able to aſcertain the truth. Nor is this cuſtom 
alone ſerviceable in judging of a man in the groſs, 
it will likewiſe help you to determine of every ex- 
tempore impulſe, that, for the ous * verns 
he heart. "Thus, while yo purchaſe, ſoli- 
eit, or any other way ee the — 2 vs i 
emotions of the countenance will more infallibly 
indicate the purpoſe of him you treat with, than 
any thing he utters, and give you earlier notice to 
be on your guard. But, in order to do this ef - 
fectually, your own eye muſt warily watch every 
motion of his, elpecially when you are deliverin 
what you think will affect him moſt: You mu 
likewiſe weigh eyery hafty ſyllable he lets fall ; for 
theſe are generally the imbecillities of human nature, 
as well as the involuntary ſymptoms, in the face ; 
and what deliberate ſpeeches and cool reaſonings 
conceal, theſe flaſh out at once, without warning, 
and beyond recal. But, however curiouſly yon 
examine the eye or heart of another, it will be to 
little purpoſe, unleſs you have art enough to eonceal 
your own ; for, you may depend upon * if che net 
appears, you will loſe your game. 
Now, the beſt and neareſt way to attain this 
ſelf-continence, is to cultivate an ar- 
A Cad 3 in- | tiffcial inſenſibility of fear, anger, ſor- 
Jenfibilig. row, and concern of any ſort what- 
erer. He that acutely feels either 
pain or pleaſure cannot help expreſſing it ſome way 
or other; and whoever makes the diſcovery has 
the ſprings of the affections at his command, and 
may wind them up or let them down at pleaſure ; * 
whereas he that witneſſes no ſenſation of the mind, 
| betrays no weakneſs, and is wholly inacceſſible. 
Labour then indefatigably to de your reſent- 
ments; for, as you are to buſtle through the buly 
— the more 1 the 
* 


more nn and more tea MR pangs. 
The paſſions are, like the elements, gene ſer- 
vants, but dreadful maſters; and whoever is under 
their dominion, will have little leiſure to do * 5 
thing but obey their dictates. | 
In the particular of injuries, it is above all things 
neceflary, ſometimes, not only not to 
reſent them, but even to Send the Diffmulation 
very feeling of them. Whoever com- of i injuries. 5 
plains, declares he would puniſh if ge 
bad the power; and from that moment e ad. 
verſary both thinks his animoſit 
will do you all the miſchief An- by way — 45 
defence; whereas, if you ſeem ignorant of the ill 
turn he has done you, he concludes himſelf ſafe 
from your expoſtulations and reproaches, and will 
believe it his intereſt to behave ie ib as to avoid an 
explanation. Again, in wreſthng with thoſe that 
have more ſtrength and power than yourſelf, though 
equity is on your fide, it is ten to one but you are” 
hurt more by. contending for redreſs, than you ſuf. 
fered by the very grievance itſelf. Remember, 
then, the fable of the brazen and carthen pots, and 
keep as far as you ean from the dangerous encoun- 
ter. Again, I have known many a man interpret! 
the moſt innocent action or expreſſion into an af- 
front, and, in the fooliſh purſuit 2 what he called 
juſtice, Naw loſt the beſt friend he had in the world: 
and therefore thoſe forward tongues, or peeviſt 
tempers, which rather chuſe to vent their preſent 
ſpleen, than make it give place to their future con- 
venience, not only = themſelves in perpetual 
troubles, but alſo ſhut hb door againſt thoſe oppor-' - 
tunities _— — might _—_ ae 0 


*. 


r 


— — 


— 


„„ ͤ df: Droit. fr is: 


But, though vou muſt not let your n be 
governed by every ſudden guſt of 

E 5 By! appetite or paſſion that rifes, you 
indolence. are not, on the other hand, to de- 
- liberate ſo lazily on every propo- 

fal, that you loſe the occaſion, while you are pau- 
ſing whether you ſhall uſe it. Some fall into this 
aguiſh diſeaſe, through doubt, irre/olution, and timi- 
dity ; and others through downright indolence, flat- 
thine themſelves, that; if wind and tide court them. 


to-day, they will do the ſame to-morrow. But no- 


thing is more dangerouſly fallacious; one moment 
ſometimes offers what whole ages might be waſted- 
in ſoliciting i in vain. - If therefore ſuch a nice and 
delicate criſis as this ſhould court your acceptance, 
be bold! be vigilant ! be reſolute ! and never ſleep 


till you have made the moſt of it. There is more. 
reaſon to uſe ceconomy in the huſbanding time, than 


money, ſince it is infinitely more valuable; and he 
that does not make this the ruling maxim of his. 
life, may be aid, very Fan to ee his 
days. | 
'T l Further adviſe. you, when you 10 any 
point to carry which depends on the: 
Choice of . will of another, to chuſe the minute 


: fn. N application with all the Tagacity: 


you are maſter of; for there is no. 


man living, whoſe temper is ſo even, as not to be 
ſometimes morè liable to impreſſion than at others. 


Even contingencies govern us; we are more incli- 


ned to generoſity, when a proſperous gale has 
breathed upon us; and more prone to peeviſhneſs. ' 
and obſtinacy, when ruffled by perplexities or miſ- 
fortune. Some men are even ſo irritated by hun- 
ger, that, till they are appeaſed by a hearty dinner, 
they are innacceſſible; and others ſo reſerved and 


fallen, that, till a — or two has thawed their. 


frozen 
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frozen humours, they have neither « ears, or 
undlerſtanding. Suck as theſe, there og are not 

to be ee. men in one mood, as they 

are in another; and, if you happen to idee 


moment, don't immediately give out in deſpair, but 


renew the attack, till you find the ſoul open, and 
apt to receive what direction you pleaſe to give it. 
At all adventures, never take fire from an angry 
man, and oppoſe fury to fury; but 
ve the frenzy way, and it will melt F to 
— a tameneſs that you yourſelf ihe choleric. 
will wonder at. From being fiery. 
and untractable, he will become pliant a; gentle ; ; 
and, fearful that, daring his tranſport, he has broke 
the rules of decency and decorum, he will make a 
thouſand ea to re-eſtabliſh himſelf in your 
good opinion, the leaſt of which he would not have 
borne the mention of before ; whereas, if, on the 
firſt provocation, you had flung away with velewt- 
ment, -you had not only loſt your point, wut "ior | 
intereſt an the man for ever. 
It is beft, however, to confine your dealings, if 
poſſible, to fuch as are pretty near on 
your on level; where dependence Safef to 4 
may be mutual, and no great conſe- with thoſe on 
quenee to be ſeared from the over- one's 0208 le. 
bearing humour of a wonld-be-lion, wel. 1 
without teeth or claws. But, where | 
ſuch a temper happens to meet with large VAL PAY 
carefully avoid coming within the reach of it; fuch 
tyrants delighting in making a prey of their fellow. 
creatures, pleading their humour as a ſufficient ex 
cuſe for all manner of miſchief, and making uſe of 
their odds of ſtrength Def ere 
ration, In the days of Queen Mary, Philip . 
of Spain, her huſband, demanded t guardianſhip * 
of her heir, if the ſhould hae ave, _ | 
places 


* 
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places of ſtrength, to confirm his authority; "offers 
= - ing at the ſame time his bond, to deliver up his 
truſt, in cafe the child died immediately. But 
when the Houſe, out of a falſe complaiſanee to the 
Throne, was on the point of N an unlucky | 
queſtion of Lord Paget's, ho ſhould put the Ning 
bond in ſuit, in caſe he treſpaſſed on the conditions ® 
turned the tide at once, and the propoſal was re- 
jected, I think, unanimouſly. Public tranſaQions 
may Hetimenie applied to private: Never enter 
into articles, therefore, but where there is a reaſon- | 
able proſpect of recovering the penalty. © — 
| farther recommend it to you, as another whal- 
ſome rule for your | conduct, to - 
1 affairs manage all your important affairs : 
to be 22915 in in perſon, if poſſible. More de- 
= perfor.” ferenee is generally paid to the 
7 principal, than to any delegate 
whatever; » nor can any other perſon be either ſo 
well inſtructed in your views, or ſo capable to im- 
prove every advantage that may arife, as yourſelf. 
But, if want of health, or any other equal incapa- 
_ _ city, ſhould prevent your attendance, rather nego- 
tiate by letter than by the mouth of another: 
Your meaning may be ill underſtood, and worſe 
. delivered; offence- may be taken at omiſſions, or 
. 42 additions, of which you are wholly innocent; 
your very apologies . may be ſo. miſrepreſented, 
as to inflame, inſtead of appeaſe; and you may 
be defeated in your deſigns, by a ſeries of blun- 
ders, more deſerving laughter, than ſerious and 
| paſſionate expoſtulation. But if ever you ſhould 
„ happen to be entangled in ſuch a ridiculous la- 
=:  byrinth, take it immediately upon _ yourſelf to 
| wind your way out. A few minutes converſation : 
| will clear up the miſunderſtandings of a year, if 
there is uo rancour at the bottom: for. which _ : 1 
: On, | 
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. never conelude, either to your- friend's diſad- 
vantage, or your own, till you have had the ſatis- | 
faction of canvaſſing the affair face to face., © 
For the ſame reaſon, don't ſuffer youre! to be 

| miles by idle rumours and goffipping 
«tales, Expreſſions, harmleſs when Rumours / and ; 
firſt - let fall, receive their venom tales. 
from the channel through which _- ©. 
they are conveyed ; and, by concluding at ſecond 
hand, you are governed, not by the fact itſelf, but 
the apprehenſions, humours, pafions, follies, and 
even wantonneſſes of other people. If then you 
will give theſe officious tale-bearers the pleaſure of 
liſtening to them, let it be with a guard upon your 
heart, not to ſüffer it to be ſeduced by what per- 
haps is a downright forgery, or at leaſt the groſſeſt 
miſrepreſentation. ' But weigh well the character 
of him that ſpeaks, againſt his ſpoken of; the cir- 
eumſtances, views, and intereſts of both; A what- 
ever elſe may help you to come at the truth, clear 


of prejudice or diſingenuity. 


Having adviſed you to treat by letters rather than 
meſla e, when hindered by inconvenien- _ 
cies 1 attending in perſon, I muſt Letters, 
take a ſtep back to caution you to write 
with the utmoſt deliberation, ſeldom without taking 
copies, and never without reading what you have 
written twice or thrice over. Letters are general- . 
ly preſerved, and thence are always at hand as 4 ſort 
of evidence againſt you. You cannot, therefore, write 
too cautiouſly ;, I will not ſay ambiguouſly, accord- 
ing to the maxim of Tiberius, who ſometimes wrote 
In that manner to the ſenate, by deſign, to anſwer 
his own corrupt purpoſes. In a word, write ſo as 
not to deceive others, or expoſe yourſelf 3 with all 
the ſubtlety of the ſerpent, but the i Innocence of 
the dove. 14” - 
God only knows whether 1 all lire to ſee you : 
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48 A Preſent for an Apprentice. 
fet up in the world; but, if I do not; this legacy © 
will be almoſt of as much: ſervice to you as your 
fortune, if you reſolve to be fo. much e en 
friend as to regard it as it deſerves. 
When, therefore, the term of your ocker is 
8 expired, and you grow ambitious of ap- 
Caution is pearing your own maſter, J adviſe how; 
ſetting up. in the moſt earneſt and ſerious manner, 
to confider it.as an affair that is to in- 
| fluence your whole future life. © Many, by their 
haſte and precipitation in this particular, have only 
haſtened their own undoing ;- and, to get rid of a 
gentle ſubje&ion, have rendered themſelves the 


perpetual ſlaves of want und wretchednefs. To ſet 2 


up; and miſcarry, is like the blaſt to the bloſſom; 
if it does not abſolutely kill, it leaves it diſeaſed, and 
the fruit is both worthlefs and deſpiſed. Hold the 
rein, then, tight on your impatience, and examine 
the ground over and over again, before you ſtart 
for the prize. It has been obſerved, that few or 
none thrive, who ſet up the moment they are out 
of the leading-ftrivgs, as it were: Hope has too 
great an afcendeney at that time of life, and the 
IDE; is ſanguine enough to begin where his old 
maſter left off. But the ſhip that fets out with all 
fail and no ballaſt, is fure to turn bottom upwards; 
and, as I have before more at large laid down, eu- 
riofity, pleaſure, and expenee, have fo ſtrong an in- 
fluence upon the unexperieneed mind, that folici- 
tude and application, though the beſt friends a 
tradeſman has, are diſmiſſed without a hearing. 
Would you, therefore, be prevailed on to tread 
| in the ſame ſteps that have earned a 
To ſerve fir me through life with credit to my- 

as journeyman, ſelf, and profperity to my 3 

| ſerve a year or two as. 

to the ſhrewdeſt and moſt experienced. perſon 2 | 
your 


your profeſliun- You 1 more e 250 
aer in the procuring and diſpatch of buſineſs 


that interyal, than in the whole ſeven years 
6 5 ſerved already. It will, beſides, aus vou 
ttle in, 

where there is a vacancy in trade that you ma bal, | 


iſure to look round for a proper place to 
= to fill with. ſucceſs; as likewiſe to ea tho 


dealers who are likelieſt to ſerve you beſt ' on one 
hand, and to court thoſe .cuſtomers who are the 
ſureſt pay, and give the largeſt orders, on the 


other. Or, if you are too weary of ſervitude and 


— to endure it any longer, enter into 


partnerſhip. with ſuch a one as is above deſcribed ; 


and, though you may expect he will manage ſo, 


that the contract ſhall rather incline to his advan- 
tage, you will be a gainer upon the whole; thence- 


forward his experience, his addreſs, and his ſagicity - 


will be yours; and; for the ſake-of his own intereſt 
and character, he will be equally vigilant of yours. 


But, if no ſuch opportunity offers, and you 9 ED 


are. to ſet out wholly on your own ' 


ottom, don't incumber yourſelf with Great re rents 2 


a houſe of a | greater rent than tje 
current profits of your buſineſs will eafily 


Many, young beginners have half undone. e 5 
by want of foreſght in this one article. Quarter- 


days are clamorous viſitants, and their dues mult be 


 Tuiced off from the capital ſtock, if their product 


does not ſwell in proportion to the demand. Be- 
fore, therefore, you attempt the dangerous expe 
ment, make the exacteſt eſtimate poſſible of 


expences you may incur, and the N you ; 


have to make the balance even; and rather 


within your compaſs, than beyond i it: It is eaſy to 


enlarge your riſk, but not to contract it; and, once 
out of your depth, it is great hazard 44 ever . 
recover your footing ee, + Re 


* : * 
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Tt is a plain but ſenfible ruſtic ſaying, Zat your 
brown bread firſt; nor is there a better rule for a 
| Young man's outſet in the world. While you con- 
| tinue ſingle, you may live within as narrow bounds 
as you pleaſe ; and it is then you muſt begin fo ſave, 
in order to be provided for the more enlarged ex- 
pence of your future family. Beſides, a plain frugal 
life is then ſupported moſt cheerfully; it is your 
. own choice; it js to be juſtified on the beſt and 
honeſteſt principles of the Wand and you have no- 
body's pride to ſtruggle with, or appetites to maſter, 
but your own. As you advance in life and ſucceſs, - 
it will be expected you ſhould give yourſelf greater 
indulgence ; and you may then be allowed to do ity 
both reaſonably and ſafely. | "0 
Beware likewiſe of an Mctitabions beginning; a 
Z huge, unwieldy, tawdry /ign, and of 
Fine hops. laying out as much to adorn a ſhop as 
| co fill it. There is, here and there, a 
ſtreet in this town, where the ſhops are ſet out with 
looking- glaſſes, carvings, gildings, columns, and all 
the ornaments of architecture; where both maſters 
and men are beaux in their way, and make it a ſci- 
ence to inveigle cuſtomers by their civilities, as well 
as their outſide finery; and yet more younger ſons 
of good families and fortunes, from two to ten thou 
Jand pounds, are here wrecked by theſe prodigal 
ſtratagems, than in half the town beſide ; ang all 
for want of proper forethought in eſtimating the 
certain iſſues and uncertain gains, with proper al- 
Jowance for unavoidable loſſes, by ſome cuſtomers 
who cannot pay, and others who will not, ſome 
who are above the reach of the law, and others 
beneath it. And truly, from their wretched ex- 
4 amples, I have often bow induced to conclude, that 
| young ſparks, who ſet up with a large and affluent 
{ | +ortune,arenotin ſo ſure a road to thrivez as 1 0 
þ | who 


- 
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| who are limited to a more ſcanty. pattern: For the 
firſt think they may command fortune, and there- 
fore launch into expences without fear or wit, nor 
believe they can be undone, till it is too late to: 


5-0 prevent it; whereas the laſt, by being ever in fear: 


of ruin, make uſe of all their wit, application, and 
induſtry, to be above the danger, and hence get 
into ſuch a habit of temperance, ſolicitude, and 
frugality, that no proſperity can get the better of; 
whence, in proceſs of time, every pound becomes 
a hundred, every hundred a thouſand, and the la- 


; den of one life enriches a whole family for ages. 


What next occurs to me, is on the herd of fer- 


net who are of much more im 5 
tance, both to your quiet and ah," "nal Servant. 


than you may at firſt imagine. And, by che v way, 


let me premiſe to you in general, that they are but: 
too frequently domeſtic enemies, whoſe: views, de- 
_ higns, and inclinations, are oppoſite to yours; ha- 
ting your authority, defpiſing your. perſon, and 
wateiing every opportunity to injure you, even to 


their malice, in defect of other more intereſt- 


ing motives. Such, I ſay, they are in general; and 
you: will find all their little cunning and dexterity 
will be employed to cheat and impoſe upon you; 
for which, in ſpite, of your utmoſt caution, apportu. 
nities will not be wanting, nor will they fail to im - 
. proye them. Some there are, however, among: 
them, who retain their integrity, who conſider their 
maſter's intereſt as their own, and who labour as 
indefatigably to ſerve it. And theſe indeed are: 


- diamonds: of the firſt; water; nor can their endea- 


vours be too cordially accepted, or too punQually. - 
rewarded, Vet even theſe are not to be truſted too. 
much with the ſecret of their own ſtrength; im- 
1 4 any kind er what human 3 


— 


"ts 


proaches to an indecent familiarity with with then, 


leaſt aan I dow'r-adviſe- you to place 
an unlimited confidence in any, even the moſt pro- 
miſing: But, above all, beware of Him who:fawns 
and flatters to inſinuate into your favour; for they 
are ſueh whom nature has giſted to deceive, and 
2 ſtudy to malee the moſt of that dangerous ta- 
lent. In my whole life, L never knew any of this 
claſs, who had any elfe in view and ther 


- have generally fuch a ummate impudenee, that 


they practiſe their rogueries, while they ſtare 
you in the face, and even mean he moſt e, 


| wen they pretend the moſt ſervice. RY 


Though I would have you treat your fervants as 


your fellow-ereatures, however humble 


their lot; I caution. you to avoid all ap- Fun 


them; for, to a proverb, it is accom- % 

panied- with contempt;. and contempt. never falls 
to break the neck of obedience; thoſe fervants. that 
are not kept under 1 8 
to diſpute than obey; which; if you would pre- 
ſerve authõrity you are not to permit even in 


che beſt. No doubt, it is ridiculous enaugh to ſe: 


people commanding g abſurd things to be done, on- 


5 ly to manifeſt their power; but- this is certain, the 
caprieiqus· tyrant ĩs better obeyed, than the man of 


gsa and forbearance; who reſines tho much: 


p_ the: diftates of his own oompaſſſon, and! ſuffers; 


himſelf to be perſuaded out of his: will; becauſe it; 
ſeems troublefome ta his ſervant to-comply- with. 
it. + Check, therefore, the firſt appearance of de- 
mur oy expoſtulation in one you defire to netain, to 
prevent ſubſequent animoſtties; aud turn away him 


forthwith, ho is guilty of the ſame treſpaſs with 


out the rr to ene ne 


8 8 fo $44 $6 * by 
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Few friends are to be tri truſted with ſecrets; ſer 
Fey unte never, if i is poſſible to be a. 


_— for, once at their merey, | Traing . 


grow inſolent, and make no 12 9 {oor ts 
let to with-hold their ſervice, 
when thy know you dare not exact it. And ine 


a lamentable figure muſt that family make, where 
ſubordination i is reverſed, and the maſter, inſtead of pr 


commanding, 1 is forced to obey? : 
Vou are farther to obſerve, that Srendte are 


commonly a barren ſoil in point of gratitude, and, 


however laviſhly you ſcatter your favours, ſeldom 


think themſelves obliged to make any return. Like. 


wild beaſts, you may bribe them, for a while, into 


ſomething like a relenting ſoftneſs; but, upon the 


8 


* 


firſt diſtaſte, they return to their natural fierceneſs,' 
and forget they ever had any reaſon to be thank-- 


ful. Beſides, they ever interpret your favours as 


their due, and, though they loudly repine when 
they are with. held, never make ackowledgments 
when they are beſtowed. In which conceit, the 
more Hberality appears on your fide, the more ſuf= 
ficiency breaks out on theirs ; and, U th on 
being r ruffled, bid you provide yo urſelf, © 

But, riither than Be in a 5 debt, nerer 
keep one at all; - for if, by way of convenience to. 
yourſelf, you mould run into arrear with them, 


without making them an inſtant requital, they will 


take care to do it for you; and, affure yourſelf, it 


is no good huſbandry to Snag them, in apy" thing, 


being | in 


to be their own carvers- 

eee thus POE to ſeeure vou kom 
ed by them, I hall no © © 
drop a hint or two on the other fide Ke por „ 
of the queſtion, to diſſuade you be 2 Ned, 
from being the aggreſor. In order 


* which, behave to them with mildneſs and affabiz | s 
* | 1 ty; 12 


* 7 
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ez no kene abuſing them, or 
* _ * to A * 
humour; ing orders with decency, ak; re. 


Pr — f nk temper, that conviction may 


wait on the one, and reſpect on the other. For 


nothing more impairs authority, than a too fre- 


or ĩndiſcreet exertion of it. E thunder it- | 
Ke to be continual, it would excite n more 
terror than the noiſe of a mill, and we ſhould ſleep 
in tranquillity when it roared. the loudeſt... If erer 
then you give way to the tranſports. of anger, letit 
be extremely rare, and deren buys e highest 
Pee ae #4 DES, 1 
eee Ervicey remem 

bats you are their patron, as well. ass 
their maſter; and let your humanity. but wed 
flow freely far their preſervation; nat  lenity. 
only, remit their labours, but let: - -- 

them have all the aſſiſtance —— nd 7 phyſic which, ® 
the malady requires. 


„ Never. Ser ear — too. curious in 


Iſtening to their . Paſſages will 
ſometimes occur amongſt th e beſt ſervants, that 


will argue much levity, We. little reſpect; yet 


are void of rancour; and, as not expected to 
be overheard, are not f for our! notice, or re- 


ſentment. 1 
In one word, el pK Jour contra, mob 


1 theme than make the leaſt, abatement ;, what is a 
trifle to you, is of importance to them; and, no- 


thing is more reaſonable, than. to let them be gain 


. 


ers, in proportion. to the . — pan 


ur ſervice. As I would. advi 


therk cloſe ty heres o — it 5 


vou likewiſe, to ind | 
certain hours of Ears 4, 


ours, * to TP e int ni 


; NOW" and then, in 


. 


1 bee eee of a auiſe: It is 2 


e M or an enen 15 387 
lech them in tenpes health, and ſpirits, anden 


rpally chair due, in cduit g- e mays peil. 


* tically, beſtow it as an act of grace.  To.condude. 


on his head, if they have any peculiar whims, in. | 


their devotions, leave their 2 Kur, 
may take what care you pleaſe of their moral 
duct; but, in their opinions, Fagan are a | 
to none but God and themſelnes. 


| mm 


ts much money paid. down, at fi 
bis indentures, or the proſpect o ns N 
ven year's. ſexvice,, induce r. 1 ee 
cept one of an untoward di 4 0 
ew inclinations, or unprinciſ nd go 
mannera. It is, not to be imagined, A hat 
ſuch will. eraſer in. Jon family; 
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it., And, if ſuch ane ſnould 
F en hin more like, a . Re- 
member, he is deſcended hm your equal, and 


he will, one day, be the ſame himſelf; nor, hen. | 


| Lat, day Gomes, have occaſion. tor hiuſh at re 1 : 
he may jaiftly make, and you, will be: 


_ finer. + In fine, ok tack imogour onn Be, ure 


| collos wht aw fulleed.gr l 1 en. in t. 

| 3 —.—— e Kor. 

= me; w ks nl | 

| wih a. matter .ſhould | ule, * a. a + cd. | your. 

Owns, "W455 12 2 Sp e ie 
1 e e promiſed, ou to, treat, ware, Ft; 


a proper place to make it od. For Hh 


n this. topic. ibn at prelent, wk. 48a. 
688 5 "ring 
"4 . my 


I youtake/ an apprentice, don't let. üs bib 0 : 


and what yexa-, ; 


infinitely more than .moneyz, fince, mone 22 
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willing thus far to diſarm death of his ſting; 
and, while I yet live, give you the inſtructions, 


Which, when more ſeaſonable, by be out of 3 


9 
And, fr, with regard to iitriies itſelf: Abs 
duty to nature and the commonwealth, I emmöt 
help recommending it; but, with regard to your” 
cin eaſ: paſſage through life, I am half inclined 


to the — The ſhrewd Mr Oſborne, in his 
on, is pleaſed to inſinuate, that it is 


advice to his 
the creature of policy only; adding, “ The wily 
prieſts ( Roman Catholics) are ſo tender of their 
own conveniencies, as to forbid all marriage to 
themſelves, upon as heavy puniſhmetit as they — 
pol y unto others. Now, if nothing -capal 
of the name of felicity was ever, by men or en 
found to be denied to the prieſthood, may not mar- 
de ſtrongly fuſpetted to be by them thought 


out of the lift, though, to render it more glib to! 


the wider ſwallow of the long abuſed laity, they 


have gilt it with the glorious epithet of ſacra- 
ment? I é will add no comment on this paſſage, 
but leave vou 8295 make what enn, TOW 8 


pleaſe. 


But, if you e zocke to venture on chis eri· 
tical ſtate, I e you to look upon it as a point 


on which your whole happineſs and mcg her 0 
pend, and make your choice with a becomin 

ty and concern. T'charge you likewiſe, wit — 
earneſtneſs, if, by ill fortune, or ill conduct, your 


affairs ſhould be in ruins, not to make marriage an 


expedient to repair them. I do not know a worſe 


kind of hypocriſy than to draw in tfie-innocent and 


unſuſpecting, by falſe appearances, to make but one- 


_ 1. Rep from eaſe and — to all tlie diſappoint-- 5 
ment, ſhame, and miſery of a broken fortune. If, 


4 


— you muſt "—_ fink alone; 'nor load 1 = 


_ Fifth the intoleratile refieftion, that you 1 Ig | 
unions a woman who. truſted you, and entailed! 
miſery on your offspring, who may have reaſon to 
F — on you with ppg Gan ras eurſed them 
with being. IP p36 „en her 18 344 
T's therefore, you are not omy in gener 
ver yourfelf, but have a; fair that weilliie 
7 at leaſt; be no incumbranee to you 
never ſuffer yourſelf to thin af it at all. * 
. expnces gs in theres 
j 0 expence S mn the 
the huſpand 1 be ſaid to ba a inne Do 
on your on — and. calculate your charge, as 
if there erat: Gg n nne, 
upon at | 
a Ji done proceed in-your choice on the ol 5 
rational princip ples 310 1 
Let her be . n not vain 0 thaw i 
or title, or an antiquity; thofe additions on her Ade. | 
being certain Wb. gene to ther; 8 on. 
yours: hut remaxkab ſimplici of | 
ners, and integrity of life. Let her own.charadter. 
be clear and fpotleſa, and all her pride be founded 
on her innocence. For, however unjuſt it is, the 


= 


A blemiſhes of parents” are a reproach. to the chil-· 
dtren; nor chn time wear rib; ones ay Nr itſelf of 
7 * face the remembrance. 04019101 Dep 48 7 "Je 4 


Let her ain be e 0 Ane and 
heroditary diſeaſes; the one being always, and the: 
other oſten entailed on the breed, and een | 

- the: father's indifcretion-from gaveratacn: -- N 
to generation. Neither fix your eye on Retntys. 
a celebrated hauuq ! It is a property: hard wt 
to poſſeſa, and harder to — Fo ſuch a obe 4 
hufband is but an appendlix 2 She will not only rule, 
N ee * ca- 
N 


1 5 : . F 


58 1 4 Prof *. an ann 
pricious of her humours, will be attended with tie 
keeneſt upbraidings and invectives, the moſt cordial 
repentance'that ſhe threw herſelf away on one ſo in- 
ſenſible of the honour he had received, and the moſt 
fincere reſolutions to make. herſelf amends by the 
firſt eee oi 
But do not, aol has wholly deſpiſe har- 
mony of ſhape, or elegance of features. Women 
are ca the fair ſex, and, therefore, ſome. degree e 
of beauty is ſuppoſed; almoſt indiſpenſible. No 
doubt, it is the firſt object of defire, and what great-. 
1 contributes to continue it freſh and undecaying.. 
1. is, likewiſe, often ſeen to be derived from the mo- 
ther to the child; and, therefore, as an accompliſſi- 
ment univerſally admired and coveted, to be eſteem- 
ed worthy the careſſes of the wiſe, as well as the pur- 


uit of the libertine for a prey. | 

What we call good-nature, is aather ingredient | 
of fuch importance in a matrimonial! 1 
ſtate, that, without ĩt, the concord can Good-nature. 5 
never be complete, or the enjoyment 


fincere. On which account, it is both Sodom and- 
evenexpedient, to makeſome experimentsbefore hand 
on the temper that is to blend or ferment for life 
with your own. If you find it fickle and wavering, 
ſne will "Wai 00 ſtorm like March, and ſometimes 
weep like April; not only with tauſe; but for want- 


of it; if ſluggiſh and inſenſible, her whole life will: _ 


be a dead calm of inſipidity, without joy for your 
proſperity, ooncern for your misfortunes, or ſpirit to 
aſſiſt in preventing the one, or forwarding the other; 
if teſty and quarrelſome, vou will cheriſh a hornet | 
in your boſom, and feel its ſting/ev * mo- 
ment in your heart; or, if moroſe and ſullen, your 

_ dwellin will be melancholy as a charnel-houſe; and 

ee be impatient for a funeral, though almoſt 
indifferent whether hers or 5 85 own. But ye a 
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; A Preſent * e 1 
muſt not be too ſcrupulouſly exact in this ſerutiny; 
there are none of theſe jewels without flaws, and the 
very beſt method of enduring” their * is to re- 
move your OW n 
This, Bes 88, bear r in mund, that, x 
the 1s 0 if ſhe is not i 
what-1s d 4 manager, 4 manager 
if ſhe does not a ru herſelf on go 
her knowledge of family affairs, — Aying out mo- 
ney to the beſt advantage, let her be ever ſo ſweet- 
ly tempered, gracefully made, or elegantly accom- 
- Pliſhed, ſhe is no wife for a tradeſman ; and all thoſe 
otherwiſe, amiable talents, will but open juſt as many 
ways to ruin. I remember, on the wedding-night 
of an aquaintance, where I was a' gueſt, a motion 
was made, to paſs an hour at an old game: called 
Piddures and Mottos ; the manner of which is for 
every perſon in turn, as he is called, to furniſh out 
a device for the painter, with a ſnhort ſentence by 
way of explanation. The bride began it, who ad- 
dreſſed herſelf firſt to her huſband; who readily 
gave for his conceit, A yole of oxen, and for his mot 
to, Let us draw equally. This is the only true 
condition of matrimony; and nothing is more rea- 
ſonable, than that, as one has the whole burden of 
getting money, the other ſnould make c-conomy 
her principal ſtudy, in order to preſerve it. In ſhort, 
remember your. mother, who: was ſo exquiſitely 
verſed in this art, that her dreſs, her table, and 
_ every. other particular. I rather ſplendid 
than otherwiſe, and yet houſewifery was the 
foundation of all; and her bills, to my certain 
. knowledge, were a Rane! leſs than moſt of her 
neighbours, who had hardly cleanlineſs or decency 
to W, in return PO” Be auKware 5 


my | 


It would not S the you chuſe, 
| | hid rather a religions: turn, than other- 
wiſe. Her conduct will be the more Religious 
exemplary, her life more rigidly exact, Ae. 
her authority more punctually fe vered; 
ſhe will be leſs at leiſure to follow, and "I dipole | 
to:admire-the vanities: that bewitch the reſt of her 
ſex. But, if her piety: ſhould egenerate into ſu- 
| ition or enthuſiaſm, ſhe is, from that moment, 
a loſt creature; either the domineering ſpirit of ho- 
ly pride will turn your houſe into an inquiſition, or 
the abſurd terrors of a eee n al 
ſemble the cell of a penitent convic g. 

In the affair of portion, as, on the” one | band, 
your conduct ought to be provident and = 
wary:; fo, on the-other, it ought to be Portion. 
genteel and noble. Nothing ean be more 
ſordid, than to bargain for a wife, as you would for 

a horſe, and advance or demur in your ſuit, as in- 
tereſt roſe or fell; and if ſhe you ſolicit ſhould be- 
tray too ſtrong an attachment to the like mercena- 
ry motives, be affured ſhe is too ſelfiſh! to make 
either a faſt friend, a decent wife, or a tender pa- 
rent. Fly from ſuch, therefore, the moment the 
Smithfield genius breaks out! But do not fly to 
one who has nothing but beauty, or, if you pleaſe, 
affection, to recommend her! A fair wife, with empty 
ron is hke- a noble houſe without, furniture, 
„but uſeleſs; as an odious one, with abun- 
r reſembles "IR land in the fens, rich, but un- 
iünhabitable. Let an agreeable perſon, chen, firſt 
invite your affections, good qualities fix them, * 
mutual intereſt tie the indiſſoluble knoet. 

Of che two, though, as reaſonable bappineſs i is 
the end of life, if your circumſtances will bear it, 
rather pleaſe your fancy in one you like, than ſa- 


crifice your GERI * to the poſſeſſion of 
| wealth, 


— — 
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wealth _——_——— be able to enjoy. But, if 


the narrowneſs of your fortune will not allow you 


ſuch an indulgence, tremble to think of the una- 
| voidable conſequenae for if by (A pineſs does not 
conbi i in abundance, be aſſured it flies from neeeſſi- 


ty! and, though the proteſtations of unextinguiſh- 
paſſion: make a very good ſigu „ Pottery» 
e. 


they ave very little relation to common ſenſe. Be- 


ſides, thaugh many have flattered themſclves, that, 
by taking 2 wife out of the arms of affliction, the 
cCondeſcenſion, the obligation, would warrant a a 
ſuitable return. of gratitude and affeRion, I have 
known ſuch as have been miſerably e e 


Few minds are ſtrong enough to bear proſperity : 
Is it a wonder, therefore, that it ſhould turn a weak 


woman's brain, and that the. ſhould, make her de- 


| mands in point of figure, prodigality, and expencey 
not, 1 to her own. irth, fortune, or cxpacta- 
tions, but yours? 


owe ver, if all this is not ſufficient to deter you ; 


from ſuch a choice, at leaſt take eare _ 

that ſhe is not ſurrounded with hungry: Poor re- 
relations. q for, if ſbe is, they will we 8 Hun. | 
about. you like horſe-leeches ; and, b 


the e 5 th artifice, or importunity of your 


wife, either beg, borrow, or ſeal your ſubſtance, 
till * hav Tucked you. 25 A as the j Jay in the 


2 take os tors mk 7 There i is not a 

| perfect u, . of. body or Jour to be met with 

in low life, which is not (o be 28 22 attained in 
high ; and his is certain, that a great 


tunity favours, ſhe * has that advantage, and 
almoſt every other, may be won by addreſs and 


aer, In as 05 . as ſhe who is void 
of: all, 1 2 ö 2 8 12 FP . 8 
ä 
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ortune gives | 
no adamantine quality t o the heart; and, if oppor- 
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In my ard ſketch of this eſſay, 1 ex atiated, 1 
fear a little too largely, on the means o rendering 
your courtſhip. pleaſing to the petſon you defire to 
win. In this, therefore, I ſhall endeavour to be as 
brief as poſſible. And, indeed, in theſe caſes, 
nature is de beſt .tutor, and the eloquence of un- 
_ feigned paſſion more perſuaſive than the moſt artful 
ſtrokes of the moſt accompliſhed orators. | 

There i is not, however, any thing more neceſſary, 

than ſoto regulate the progreſs of this 

| Court hip. inſinuating impulſe, as to have it 

thoroughly at your command ; for, if 

you gi give it too large a ſcope, inſtead of being maſter 
of it, it will be che maſter of you; and you will, 
thenceforward, lay your. weakneſs ſo open, and a 

pear ſo manifeſtly 4 in the Power -of your Kev 1 : 

that the pleaſure of tyrannizing will be irreſiſtible, - 

and ſhe will exert her fo Heeres to the utmoſt, on- 

ly to gratify her. own. Pride with the barbarous ing 

riment. 5 

Nor is this the only neceſſary-« caution you are to 
| obſerve. As you are to*keep as much as poſlible 
out of her power, ſo, on the contrary, you are to 
endeavour as much as poſſible to enſnare her into 
yours. . To which end, it will be expedient, 'to - 
make your viſits always contribute to her pleaſure. 
Never be-ſeen but in your gayeſt mood; be pre- 
pared with the moſt entertaining topics of conver- 
ſation ; be furniſhed with ſome ſight but wel- 
come preſent ; never ſtay till the ſpirit of the dia- 
logue is exhauſted; nay, ſometimes take your leave, 
when ſhe ſeems moff deſirqus you ſhould ftay ; nor 
ever mention love, till you are in à manner certain, 
' the is half-ripe to make it the firſt petition in her 
Prayers; and, even then, let it be fo mixed with 
raillery, that in caſe you have deceived 1 in 
your concluſions, you may, without a bluſh * 


. 25 . - 1 
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off 5 your own diſappointment and her triumph to- 
gether. If ſhe indicates, that you: treat ſo ſerious | 
an affair too lightly, and appears only diſpleaſed 
that you are no deeper enamoured, the tranſition is 


very eaſy to a more paſſionate deportment, and you 


AT, carry your point by arguments, N 8 and 


Fn 


— 


. ſervices, though joke and humour failed. 

Don't diſti nguiſh your wedding-day too oftenta- 
tiouſly, or ſuffer it to paſsaway without. 
proper marks of acknowledgmept. Let Wedding- 
it wear a ſober ſmile, ſuch as would be- day. 5 
come your bride and you for life; not 
be convulſed with riotous laughter, that leaves tears 
in the eyes, and heavineſs at the heart, as ſoon * 
dhe fit is over. 

Suffer me, 1 to 3 you, that, though 


2 


| moſt men marry, few live hap-- 


pily; which manifeſtly proves, . Complaiſance af 
that there is more art neceſſary to ter marriage. | 
Keep the affection alive, than pro- 6 
cure its gratification. But, as this is a point f 

the higheſt importance, let me adviſe you to ſtudy © 


it as the ſcience of life. In order to which, don't 


permit yourſelf to think cheaply of your wife, or 
_ neglet her, becauſe you are ſecure in poſſeſſion. It 
is impoſſible but a woman mult be grievouſſy ſhock- 
ed to ſee the ſervile lover transformed at once into 
the tyrant huſband. Aſſure yourſelf, there are but 
very few ſteps, between indifference, neglect, con- 
tempt, and «in 1g And, therefore, if you have 
any reſpect for your.own Tepee, let your firſt tran- 
ſports be moderate; and, when over, don't ſo 
much as with a look betray either ſatiety or re- 
pentance ; but let the ſame cheerfulneſs appear on 
your brow, the ſame tenderneſs in your. eyes, the 
fame obliging turn in your behaviour; and give her 
. md hourly * if pollible, that ſhe is as 

1 * | 
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dear to you as ever. Above all things, never let 
her imagine it is a penance to you to ſtay at home, 
or that you prefer any company whatever to hers; 
but, on the contrary, let her ſhare with you in all 5 
3 pleafures, and find frequent opportunities to- 
induce her to think, it will be her own fault, if ſhe 
is not the happieſt woman in the world. By theſe 
meeans, ſhe will not only dread to loſe your favour, 
but, from inclination and gratitude, endeavour to 
preſerve it. 'Thoſe huſbands are fools who think - 
to terrify their wives into fubjeQtion; for, what- 
ever is yielded through compulfion, will be reſumed; 
as ſoon as ever occaſion offers; and thofe that re- 
rain the unwilling, experience as much trouble 
to keep them in obedience, as pleafure in being 
. o 
| Bu, if ever this delightful calm ſhould be ruffled 
by any little eſcape of peeviſhneſs or anger, do not 
widen the breach with bitter expreffions, or give 
way to a dogged ſullenneſs, that may . 


ſentment till it becomes una 254 AN | 
frailty is mutual, offences will be the ſatne ; and fo 
ſhould forbearance and forgiveneſs too: Love, like 
charity, ſhould cover a multitude of ſins; and there 
is no room for malice in the heart which harbonts 
that amiable gueſt, Interpret favourably, then, 
every incident that 3 your difguſt: If o- 
bliged to complain, do it gently and diſpaffionately, 
0 gladly receive the firſt acknowledgnient as a 
very ſufficient atonement. * Nor vainly and obfti- 
nately inſiſt on her ſubmitting firſt. Depend upon 
it, the moſt obſtinate of the two is the moſt fooliſn; 
and it will be for your credit, that the odds of. wiſ⸗ 
dom ſhould be on your fide. To fay the truth, no 
woman would marry, if ſhe expected to be a flave, 
and there can be no freedom where there is no will: 
In all trifling matters, then, leave her to her own - 
3 e jap diſcretion ; 


— 
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4 it will be of advantage to 6 you on more 


3 occafions,” and-ſhe will cheerfully forbear 


 intevfering in your enen if th es herſelf un- 


diſturbeck in her en. 


As to What remains, kan: por: one ae one | 


3 parſe, and one bed; either feparate, will be attend- 
ed with ſeparate intereſts; and there cannot be too 


many ties to ſtrengthen an union, which, though 
_ calculated to laſt for life, is of ſach a cobweb pre 8 


as often to wear out before the honey-moon. 


E econelude on thefe domeſtic: articles, witk d. 


fing you to be modeſt in the furniture of 
 Hbwſe; and bot over curious in your bills of f 


Let there be always ſach plenty, that, if any acci- 
dental gueſt drop in, you need not blaſh, or apolo- 
gie for his entertainment; but no ſuperffuity at 


your own board, or waſte at your ſervants. | Even 


when you entertain, which T hope will be as ſeldom | 


as poſfible, don't ſwell out che pride of a day to 


ſueh an exorbitant ſize, as to make a reduction of 


pour expenees neceflary for a month to come; but 
remember your whole life ought to be of a piece; 
and that, though you were to entertain a lord, a 


tradeſman muſt defray the charge. Neither think 


it beneath you to be your own caterer: It will fave 
you ſiemy & pound at the year's end, and your kit- 


chen will de much* deteer b NN inte the \ ah 


nin.” if © Are ITE; FLUE "4d 23 27% 

A maxim of the ſame pradent berbre, 15 * go 

to market always with ready money; for, whoever 
runs in debt for provifions had better borrow at ten 


per cent. end ai find it eaſer ro balance lis aer 


Counts, | * 
T0 which. may dei ſack: jade profil 


| - flow onhy excites envy in your inferiors, hatred in 


your equals; and indignation in your ſuperiors 
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dinary item in your banquet is made an article it it 
their bill; and, therefore: will incline, with a cer- 
tain witty Duke, to deal with one who e af. 
__ himſelf neceſſaries, and dine with you. | 
As to what concerns the education f ba . 
Aren, reeollect your on; recolle& the 
Education 27 precepts I here preſent you with for 


= children. the conduct of your future life, and. 


| you cannot be at a loſs to render them 
| wats Joo, and thriving men. Firſt, take cars 
of their health; then, their morals; and, finally, 
of their making their way ſucceſsfully through the 
world. Under whieh laſt head, I recommend it to 
you, in the moſt earneſt manner, not only to make 
them ſcholars, or even gentlemen, in caſe your for - 
tune will afford the means, but men of buſineſs too. 
It is the ſureſt way to preſerve an eſtate when got, 
amaſs together money enough to purchaſe one, or 
keep the wolf of poverty from the door, in caſe of 
misfortunes. How, many deſcendents of eminent 
citizens have I ſeen undone, through a ne le. of 
this rule? who, ſet up early in polite life, have 
been even aſhamed of their origin, and would, if 
poſſible, have diſowned their fathers, to whole. 
indulgence and application. they owed the very 
means of living Aly: aue zo the N title 
| * had to be ranked among the gentry! | nes 
1 r cloſe all, with two important hints, whack, 
„* „% i As: more fitted for the conſideration of 
Politics. your riper years, I have purpoſely, reſer f 
ved for the laſt. In England, it is im- 
poſſible for a man who: has a vote to give, not to 
have ſome concern in public Mairt. he talk of 
| the times, the very news of the day, will make him 
a party whether he will or no. In your own de- 
fence, then, and even to fene yourſelf from the 
| en of nter ee * make en et 


with the hiſtory of the Britiſh conſtitution in gene- 
ral, and that of your own times in partzeular; the 


right of the ſubject, the privilege of parliament, the 
power of the crown, the pretences of patriots,” and 
the deſigns of miniſters ; the riſe, growth, extent, 


and importance of our commerce; the expediency 


of taxes, the danger of a military force, and the 


real vie ws of all the different parties that have work- 
ed the nation into its preſent ferment. But make 
this your amuſement, not your buſineſs; that, when 


you are called upon to name your repreſentative i n- 


parliament, you may be able to judge for yourſelf 


of the virtue or ability of the candidate; explain - 


the ſervices you expect from him; and, if need be, 


furniſh out a teſt to know how far he may be de- 
ö pended upon, to enforce privileges, redreſs grie- 
vances, and ſtand in the gap between the encroach- 
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ments of power, however diſguiſed, and the liber- 


ties and properties of a defenceleſs people. But I 


charge you, upon my blefling, to wear the badge 


of no party whatever. Be aſſured it is a badge of 


ſlavery, and, under the pretence of procuring you 


eſteem and confidence, will render you unworthy of 


both. To be tree, is to be independent; and, if 


you would continue ſo, conſult your own confeience, 
and act only according to its dictate. Deſpiſe flat- 
tery on one ſide, diſdain corruption on the other; 
and let the venal of all ranks know, that your traf - 


fie is not in infamy, nor your: gains the wages of 


Corruption. 
Religion, with ck I conclude, I would have 


you both awfully reverence, and de- 


voutly practiſe; but not as the hypocrites Regis. | 


do, as a fort of commutation with the” _ 
world, for living like a cannibal, and preyin g upon 


your fellow-creatures. . God is a ſpirit 3 - worſhip _ 


then in * and truth; not with unmeaning 


jargon, 175 
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